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General Somervell . . . Army’s Key Man 
(See National Week) 














Another new Northrop technique 


to build US. warbirds faster 


(), FAR BATTLEFRONTS American warplanes 


are swarming in steadily increasing might. 
Here at home the U.S. air industry is produc- 
ing that might—sweating each hour of the day 
and night to build better fighters, bombers and 
transports at an ever faster rate. 
From U.S. aerodynamicists come vital 


improvements in design. From production 


engineers, faster and better methods of 


tooling. The pace of assembly lines keeps on 
quickening. Skilled people in half a thousand 
airplane-building crafts are joined in this 
all-out hunt for new ways to save time. 
Here is a typical result. Airplanes, which are 
built of thousands of parts, require a vast num- 
ber of small rivets. And it takes two minutes to 
drill and seat an average rivet. So spot welding 
has been adopted for fastening together many 
plane parts. But the common method of spot 


welding has remained complex, actually calling 


for eight different steps. 


Recently the Northrop plane builders elimi- 
nated the most time-consuming three of these 
steps! This new Northrop technique has 
resulted in more than 300 percent greater 


production of spot welded parts—and the 


freeing of many thousands of man hours to 


build more and more Northrop planes. 

This Northrop advancement is available to all 
other U.S. plane builders. Any war industry in- 
terested may write our Materials and Process 
Engineering Department for Report LN. 


The more War Bonds you buy, 
the more U.S. warplanes 
will fly! 


Spot Welding an engine 
cowling at Northrop 


New Northrop method cleans and 
etches the complete sub-assembly 
n one operation. This time-saving 
technique is now used at Northrop 
on engine cowlings, air ducts, wing 
tips, inspection doors, other units. 
Phe “Northrop group”, famous for 
the aerodynamic “cleanness” of its 
planes, created the world’s first 
ittack bomber, the world’s fastest 
military seaplane. Until victory, 
Northrop is concentrating entirely 
on producing planes of war. 


— 





NORTHROP Aircraft, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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THEY SMASHED THROUGH SICILY ON PAPER: 








There would have been no Africa campaign... So to waste paper mow is tragic .:: 
no smashing drive through Sicily . . . if ic actually an act of sabotage. To help 


Levelcoal’ 





hadn’t been for paper. save paper is the patriotic duty of 
“ amp 
For the army fights with paper. Shells come every true American. And to ase Jess sumrs PRINTING PAPERS 
to the front in individual paper cartons. The paper is even more important than to : 
gun powder that propels these shells is largely save it. For the paper we don't use conserves | Jrufect 
made from paper stock. Food and medical sup- both labor and material . . . not only at the | Ber Highest-Quality Printing 


plies are shipped in paper cartons. Soldiers keep paper mills but back in the woods where today 








warm in paper clothes . . . protect themselves _ there is a serious man-power shortage. Kimfect 
with paper camouflage . . . often get water Hence there are two things to do. One is to Quentin te Rene 
through water mains that are made of paper! save all waste paper... excepting waxed, oiled lower cost 

And the army ¢rave/s on paper ! or tarred ... for collection. The other, use as 

That's because thousands of tons of maps are little paper as we can. That's the American way Multifectr 
needed to win a war... proceed with one ...a ‘Home Front” job that will help speed For volume printing at 
@mpaign . . . win a single skirmish. Victory and win the war more quickly. | oon 
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Down the ropes and into a life raft slide and squirm officers and __ big ship capsized and sank. This picture is one of many done for LIFE 
men of the stricken aircraft carrier Hornet. After all were safely off, the — by artist Tom Lea, who had spent 66 days aboard the doomed Hornet. 
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The art exhibit that millions saw! 


PBM hauled to rest. This is one of a series of eight pictures Paul 
Sample painted at Norfolk Navy Yard. It shows handlers in heavy brown 


7 millions of readers who see LIFE 
each week have been viewing, during 
the past two years, a remarkable exhibit 
of art... the results of a new venture 
in journalism. 


They have scen the colorful, dramatic 
reproductions of seventy canvases 
painted by leading American artists. . . 
paintings which are on-the-scene reports 
of battle actions and of the men who fight, 
paintings that bring home the very feel 
and sound and smell of World War II. 


This great, continuing exhibit of paint- 
ings is part of LIFE’s plan to bring Amer- 
icans a graphic, accurate, and interpretive 
story of this war. 


Even before Pearl Harbor ... LIFE had 
commissioned America’s leading easel ar- 
tists to go out and paint our troops, our 
ships, our growing Army and Navy. After 
Pearl Harbor they continued to paint for 
LIFE’s readers a colorful record of the 
war itself. As these paintings appear in 
LIFE, it is the first time in history that 
fine arts have been used on a wide scale 





to augment the other skills of journalism. 


Art exhibit on tour 


Today, 146 of these paintings are here in 
America. They were shown at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City, and are now on tour through- 
out the country. 


Large as the attendance at these exhib- 
its has been — 26,733 New Yorkers saw it 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art—it 
is a mere handful compared to the 
22,000,000 civilians who had already seen 
these paintings in LIFE. 


To date, twenty-seven LIFE artists 
have covered the fighting fronts or are 
traveling to them now. Meanwhile, more 
paintings are being commissioned, and as 
they are completed they will be repro- 
duced in LIFE magazine. 


At the end of the war, all of the canvases 
will be presented by LIFE to the U.S. 
Government for housing in whatever 
memorial is erected to the heroes of World 


War IT. 


rubber suits towing a giant PBM out of water onto a ramp. Sample 
made first sketch of this plane just as it returned to base at dawn. 


LIFE’s historic new venture in journal- 
ism wins high praise from art critics: 


EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL, N. Y. Times: 
“This exhibition contains much fine 
and serious work . . . has an intimate 
and penetratingly perceptive touch. 
“LIFE magazine performed a genuine 
service by sending well-equipped ar- 
tists into every theatre of war, and 
then reproducing the results of their 
observations.” 


CARLYLE BURROWS, N. Y. Herald Tribune: 


“No effort has been withheld by LIFE 
in presenting these vivid records of 
Army and Navy battle actions. Some 
of the best-known young American 
artists were chosen to make these war 
records for posterity.” 








Gasoline. Two steps were taken toward 
equalizing gasoline rations. The East Coast 
was allocated more gasoline per week for 
the last three months of 1943, the Middle 
West and Southwest slightly 
below former amounts. Fitting consumer 
rations to the new allocations, Office of 
Price Administration cut B and C coupon 
values to two gallons in all three areas, 
allowing local boards to issue supplemental 
coupons in hardship cases. Rations for A- 
card holders in the Midwest and South- 
west were left at three gallons a week, with 
the stipulation that one gallon must be 
used for occupational driving before B or 
C rations can be granted. Rations for A- 
card holders in the East were raised to two 
gallons a week by advancing the expiration 
date of present A-6 coupons to Nov. 8. 


were cut 


New taxes. Among the increases in 
taxes to be asked by the Treasury as part 
of the drive for a $12,000,000,000 increase 
in the tax yield are these: 

Withholding tax: Up from the present 20 
to 30 per cent. 
Income tax: Exemptions for married 
persons lowered to $1,100; for dependents, 
lowered to $300 each; for single persons, 
no change. 

Excise taxes: New tax of one cent a bot- 
tle on soft drinks; increases on cigarettes 
from $3.50 a thousand at present to $5; on 
distilled spirits from $6 a gallon to $10; on 
heer from $7 a barrel to $10; on smoking 
and chewing tobacco from 18 cents a 
pound to 34 cents. 

Estate taxes: Exemptions lowered from 
$60,000 to $40,000. 


Music. Possibility for early resumption of 
the manufacture of music recordings was 
seen in a contract between Decca Records, 
Inc., and the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians (AFL). The contract calls for Decca 
to pay the union, headed by James C. 
Petrillo, royalties ranging from one-fourth 
of a cent upwards on records made after 
Sept. 20, 1943. Union officials said they 


The March of the News ___ 


hoped the contract will set the stage for 
settlement of the 14-month dispute be- 
tween Mr. Petrillo and six major record- 
ing companies which resulted in a union 
ban against “canned” music. 


Food. The new ration schedule, effective 
Oct. 3 through Oct. 30, makes these changes 
in the ration cost of brown-stamp foods: 

Creamery butter is raised from 12 to 
16 points a pound, farm butter from 6 to 
10 points; several veal and lamb variety 
meats are lowered one point a pound; eight 
standard pork cuts are increased one to 
two points; 18 meat items, mainly variety 
meats used industrially, are removed from 
rationing: all cheeses listed in the Group 
II and Group III categories are raised one 
point. 


Automobiles. With national stock piles 
of both automobiles and tires running 
low, OPA cut October rationing quotas. 
Out of approximately 85,000 new passen- 
ger cars in reserve, 30,800 allotted 
for rationing in October. Quota for Grade 
I tires was cut to 645,000 for the month, 
about one-fifth below the September figure. 
Starting October 1, only those car owners 
who need to drive 601 
month qualify for new tires. 


were 


miles or more a 


Incentive pay. War Labor Board ap- 
proved an incentive pay plan for Grum 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp.. establish- 
ing guideposts for other employers in sub- 
mitting such plans. Said the Board: When 
WLB approves a wage incentive plan, it 
applies these tests: The plan must not in- 
volve a wage decrease or an inflationary 
wage increase and must not result in an 
unwarranted increase in production costs. 
Only carefully developed plans will be ap- 
proved, those designed to increase produc- 
tion of existing facilities and available man 
power where wage increases bear a proper 
and reasonable relationship to the increased 
output achieved as a result of the in- 
creased effort of employes. 
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Diesel-driven craft race to a rendezvous with 
history ... in a convoy moving eastward .. . off 
Sicily to serve in the largest concourse of vessels 


ever assembled. 


The mission of modern American ships has only 
begun. Invasion of the continent, success in the 
Orient, require ever greater Armadas. After victory 
of arms, ships will carry food, clothing, equipment 
to establish the peace. Then more ships for world- 
wide commerce—to foster trade and friendship 
and prosperity among nations. And wherever 
shipping goes, there will be new Diesel-driven 
vessels—for speed, efficiency, economy. 


To manufacture more marine Diesels for war 
and post-war, Cooper-Bessemer has expanded its 








Mission to Messina 
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plants. Veteran engine-builders learn new skills. 
Hundreds of newcomers using the most modern 
tools become experts at precision workmanship— 
and an always dependable product improves. 
When our ‘Mission to Messina’”’ is finished and 
we again build engines for you, you'll find Cooper- 
Bessemers even more efficient, more economical, 
more powerful than of old. 


THE 


Cooper-Bessemer 





CORPORATION 


Mi. Vernon, Ohio + Grove City. Pa. 
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How to get all the light out of 


General Electric lamps ie 


SE maz ie 
longer— give more and more light for less and less cost (“8 Seneng, | tl 
. thanks to intensive G-E research. Because conservation Fhecr, y. 
is so important now, you can help make them stay brighter — (a 
longer by following these simple, practical suggestions: 


that G-E research puts into them 


HE G-E lamps in your plant are made to stay brighter 
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Wash reflectors and lamps regu- 
larly—Grease and grime on 
fixtures or lamps cut light as 
much as 50%. 
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Avoid direct glare—See that | 
bare lamps are not in workers’ 
line of vision; be sure that 
lamps are properly shaded. 
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Light surroundings and work sur- 
faces — Painting with light 
colors minimizes glare and 
shadows, sharpens contrasts. 
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Have eyes examined — by a com- 
petent specialist. Good light 
helps make seeing easier; does 
not correct eye defects. 
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No interfering shadows— Change 
position or height of lighting 
so that workers do not stand 
in their own light. 
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Guard against reflected glare — 
Remedies are to change posi- 
tion of lighting unit, or angle 


| 
of work. a 


at 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: "The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 
10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today’ news every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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The best investment in the world 
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NOWSG VAL Washington, D. C. 


It is necessary right now to keep these things in mind..... 

Britain's 4-year and U.S. 3-year effort to mobilize is about completed. 

Maybe 4,000,000 men, air, ground and naval, soon will be concentrated in the 
British Isles; another 2,000,000 or more in the Mediterranean war area. 

Air assault on Europe before long will be in a final pre-invasion stage. 

So: The big war push is not far away, not many months in the future. This 
will be the real thing, the drive to wind up the European phase of the war. 

It_is likely to be costly. It must start as a giant amphibious operation. 
Its initial drive will involve far more than the 75,000 men and 2,000 boats that 
invaded North Africa, or the 175,000 men and 3,000 boats that invaded Sicily. 

U.S. is to contribute to this second front: 

1. Leadership. U.S. General Marshall will command European operations. 

2. Man power. -This country will supply large proportion of invasion troops; 
will also have air forces in action that rival or surpass the British. 

5. Materials. The vast accumulation of war materials now piling up will 
then see use; will be poured out lavishly to bring an end to the war. 

It_ must be realized that U.S. is facing its first big war losses since the 
Civil War; that operations will be on a scale greater than in U.S. history. 


























Chance that Germany will be able to counter invasion is small; is growing 
steadily smaller. The Germans are up against these factors..... 

At_sea: The submarine is defeated. It cannot again blockade sea lanes. 

In the air: Air command, within U.S.-British fighter-plane range, is lost. 
It cannot be regained. Most that Germans can hope for is that U.S.-British use 
of bombing can be made too costly. Even that is a slim hope. 

On land: The initiative is lost to Russia in the East, U.S.-Britain in the 
West. And: Without the initiative, Germans lack troop numbers to guard the vast 
borderline of Europe. There aré too many doors into Europe. 

Hitler is trying now to shift 40 to 60 divisions to France and Italy. He 
is trying to save himself in Russia and still move 1,000,000 men westward. He 
might do that. He probably cannot do more than that. It won't be enough. 

The hard fact is that Russia has just about won this war. 

That is: She has defeated the German armies in battle. She has inflicted 
immense losses of men and material, including aircraft. Yet: Russia apparently 
is not able to deliver the final knockout punch. That's the one that has to be 
delivered by this country and Britain. It now is on the way. 














Problem of command in the big European push will work itself out. It isa 
bit complicated by questions of succession, by the division of powers. 

There never has been guestion that U.S. General Marshall was first choice 
for the No. 1 job of this war from the U.S.-British side. Troubles are two: 

First: If General Marshall moves from U.S., somebody might succeed him. 

Second: Any shift of command may upset balance between Army, Air Forces, 
Navy at the top in this country; may shift the war center from U.S. to London. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Big Army job in U.S., once the offensive starts, will be that of supply. 
U.S. General Somervell has handled that job with distinction for the Army. Yet any 
Suggested shift of personalities and powers starts pulling and hauling. 

Further: Air forces long have been interested in a separate command. A 
change at the top revives interest in that subject. And: The Navy is anxious 
not to see shifts of command that might involve a changed viewpoint toward the 
war with Japan; that might serve to divert attention further from that war. 

It's all an involved, difficult and, in some ways, unfortunate problem. 








Big, developing story here concerns the future of Europe, once it's won. 

Roosevelt-Churchill appear to know what they think that future should be. 
What they do not know definitely is whether Russia's Stalin agrees with them. 

As the situation appears to stand at this time..... 

Roosevelt-Churchill want something like a prewar Europe with (1) Germany 
trimmed down in size and power; (2) Italy minus Mussolini and an empire. They 
are opposed to revolutionary shifts in power within nations, to emergence of la- 
bor or of Communists into positions of control through war or postwar upheavals. 

The idea is to avoid destruction of property rights, to avoid changes that 
would add to the postwar restoration of capitalism in non-Russian Europe. 

That's been the policy in North Africa. It is the policy in Italy. It is 
to be the policy in France, in Holland and Belgium, in the Balkans. The plan is 
that each nation, once restored, should make its adjustments through machinery 
of democratic government, not through purges, bloodshed and turmoil. 

But: It isn't clear as yet whether Russia agrees; whether the Russians will 
be content with a Europe rebuilt on prewar lines unless security guarantees are 
given, unless there is more assurance that settlements are firm. 

We give you a more detailed picture on this situation on page 16. 

















Now to turn to domestic affairs..... There is a sudden revival of interest 
in what is to be done in postwar with $19,000,000,000 in war plants. 

This much can be said about official thinking as of the present..... 

About $10,000,000,000 of $19,000,000,000 is in Army-Navy plants. Some will 
be scrapped, very many will be put in standby shape for future emergency. Not 
many, unless industry wants them, will become a net addition to peacetime use. 

About $4,000,000,000 out of $9,000,000,000 in RFC-financed plants will be 
readily convertible to peacetime use, or will be suitable to peacetime use. 

And: Private industry will have options to buy these plants, if wanted. 

An estimate of what one informed official thinks will happen is this..... 

Rubber: One-half of domestic rubber needs might be met from the nation's 
new synthetic rubber industry, utilizing most efficient of the plants. The other 
half would be imported to assure a market, at a fair price, for crude rubber. 

Aluminum: A competitive situation should be encouraged after the war to 
promote wider use of aluminum through low prices. 

Magnesium: This p. duct will pose a difficult problem since one of the big 
Government projects is a high-cost producer. It may not be able to operate. 

Steel: It might be good public policy to maintain operations at a modest 
level in new Western facilities even if some Government support is required. 

Tin: New U.S. refinery should be kept in operation. 

Aircraft: Many of these plants probably will have no postwar use. 

It is recognized that war plants surrounded by new communities, spread 
widely over the nation, will create a major postwar problem. However: Official 
view is that a large proportion of these plants will stand idle in postwar. 

Everything continues to suggest that Mr. Roosevelt can have his party's 
nomination again in 1944 with little or no opposition. Relations with Congress 
and with party officials through the nation are in very skillful hands. 

















See also pages 13, 20, 47. 
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“KNOW-HOW” IN AIRCRAFT 

METAL WORKING IS THE SECRET of 
Goodyear’s ability to serve airplane man- 
ufacturers today in the design (or redesign) 
and manufacture of all types of parts and 
subassemblies. Now Goodyear is producing 
wings, floats and control surfaces for all types 
of warplanes from hot fighters to the tough- 
est bombers. And in addition Goodyear, 
along with other companies, is building 
for the Navy the speedy Vought-designed 
“Corsair” — the agile fighter that is literally 


flying circles around the tricky Zero. 
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50 Caliber Babies 
Spit Bullets from Lightweight 


INSUROK CRADLES 


P THERE in the fore part of those 

wings, nestled snugly in gun 
troughs of FORMED INSUROK, are 
batteries of .50 caliber machine guns 
—tough babies that pack a wallop— 
that are rough on anything that gets 
near them. 

Tough, too, are the troughs of 
INSUROK T-700. High impact 
strength lets them take the beatings 
and be ready for more. Yet, even more 
important is the weight reduction made 
possible by this versatile material. It 
saves priceless pounds wherever it is 
used. 

INSUROK T-700—a thermosetting, 
fabric type sheet material—is also re- 
sistant to corrosion and most chemical 
action. It has low heat conductivity and 
does not support fungus growth. 

Under proper processing, it permits 
simple and some compound bending 
and has limited drawing characteristics. 

The forming can be done without 
requiring complicated, costly dies. Size 
and shape variations and specification 
revisions can be easily met. It is there- 
fore particularly well adapted to both 
large and small run, war-product ap- 
plications. 

Richardson Plasticians will be glad 
to assist in the application of any of 
the many grades of Laminated or 
Molded INSUROK for present or con- 
templated products. Write for com- 
plete information. 


Precision Plastics 
The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN, as an automobile dealer, 
use your stock of used or recapped tires 
and new tubes to equip used cars that you 
hold for sale. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced, however, that no cer- 
tificate would be issued for a vehicle al- 
ready equipped with four serviceable tires 
plus one spare tire. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer of 
scales and balances, continue to turn out 
an unlimited variety of sizes. The War 
Production Board has issued a series of 
schedules setting up standards and sizes, 
mainly affecting the larger types. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of soap, 
expect to increase your output for civilian 
use by 28 per-cent. The War Food Admin- 
istration has announced that additional 
quantities of fats and oils will be made 
available for this purpose. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a newspaper pub- 
lisher, continue to use the same amount of 
newsprint as formerly. The WPB has im- 
posed a further cut of 5 per cent for the 
fourth quarter of this year. 


YOU CAN, as a dealer and distributor 
of coal and wood stoves, increase your 
inventory 50 per cent. This OPA order is 
designed to provide for the usual increased 
demand for stoves in the autumn. 


YOU CAN, as a primary distributor of 
raw sugar, purchase lots of 500 to 1,000 
long tons each directly from the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for direct consump- 
tion. Principal users are tobacco, 
confectionery and beverage manufacturers. 


% 


YOU CANNOT, as a businessman, if a 
federal district court decision is upheld, be 
forced to suspend operations because of 
an OPA order. The court, in granting the 
petition of a gasoline station operator for 
an injunction, held that the two-week 
shutdown ordered by OPA for violation 
of ration rules was “pure dictatorship.” 


YOU CANNOT engage in sales of com 
modities or services under price contr 
without obtaining a license. Exceptions tg 
this OPA rule are farmers, fishermen and 
Government agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deliver rice anthracite, 4 
small-size coal, without restrictions in the 
Eastern area. The OPA has relaxed its 
limitation order to this extent because of 
an oversupply of this little-used coal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, gear 
your wage rates for a new plant to conform 
to rates prevailing in plants operated by 
your company in other areas. The War 
Labor Board has ruled that rates must 
conform to those prevailing in the ares 
where the new plant is located. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a farm operator, obtain 
used tractor and implement tires without 
obtaining permission from your ration 
board. OPA has relaxed its controls to per- 
mit full use of available supplies in food 
production. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a school director, 
permit use of school busses for transporte 
tion of students to athletic games, State 
or county fairs or similar events. The ODT 
order is designed to make present equip 
ment last as long as possible. 


*% we * 


YOU CAN, as a miller and blender df 
enriched flour, charge an additional 7 cents 
a hundredweight. This increase, permitted 
by the OPA, makes enriched flour 17 cents 
a hundredweight above maximum price 
for that not enriched. 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a bust 
ness using motor transportation, engage 
in new operations requiring a Certificate 
of War Necessity unless the service pre 
posed cannot be performed by any exist 
ing means of transportation or a positive 
need directly related to the war effort 5 
shown. The ODT issued this ruling in the 
case of a beverage company that had 
planned to divert rail shipments to truck, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tw Untrep States 
News. on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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ive. shots, cold, level, unhurried. A body slumps te 
Cor door slams. Gears whine . . . Silence. 


Bar-room voice at a pay-phone: “A guy's just been murdered,_ 


seat } third Avenuh and - - - 
form | 


. - i wey: 
d by | Abored, mechanical monotone crackles in the gloom of a cruising po- “S& 
r: “ . oe 
War | lice cor: --- Third Avenue and Green Street, man reported murdered. 
must j 


ee And twenty seconds loter, as a siren sobs to the end of its 


griefless requiem, the law takes over .. . Fingerprints, photographs .. . 
ballistics report, teletype, radio .. . transportation... 


What part did machine tools play in helping to solve this murder? A 
very great part. For all this integrated mechanism of law 

ond order and justice was made possible by a relatively few basic 
precision machine tools. 


And one of these . . . the internal grinding machine... is essential 


to the creation of literally everything that goes 
into the vast and intricate mechanization of life today. 


SPRINGFIELD 
VERMONT, U.S.A. 
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A nationwide corps of engineers 
offers you electrical and produc- 
tion experience gained through 
years of working with your in- 
dustry. 

These men can give you assist- 
ance on these vitally important 
activities: 

Production development: 
engineering of equipment to meet 
war requirements. 

Maintenance: help in making 
existing equipment serve better, 
last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning 
and rebuilding obsolete equipment 
for useful service. 

Material substitution: adapt- 
ing available replacements for 
critical materials. 

W.E. S. is available to a// indus- 


tries. Put it to use today on your 


production problems. 
















1000 Revolutions a Second 


to grind down the Axis 


Those fleets of bombers that are 
blasting Axis industries require 
countless parts finished to the most 
minute accuracy. Grinding wheels 
are used for these jobs—wheels that 
do their best work whirling at 
tremendously high speeds. 

For example, internal grinding 
and polishing of small shafts may 
require rotating speeds as high as 
65,000 revolutions per minute. But 
conventional electric motors have 
never run at much more than 3600 
rpm. 

Up to now, the only way to obtain 
the necessary speeds has_ been 
through step-up belts and pulleys— 
applied to standard motors. Friction 
losses were excessive, maintenance 
costs high. 

Machine tool manufacturers 
wanted a more simple, more efficient 





type of drive. So they put the 
problem up to Westinghouse re 
search engineers. 

Result: — a motor capable of 
65,000 rpm, more than 1,000 revo- 
lutions a second. That’s more 
than 18 times the speed of conven- 
tional motors. Belts and pulleys can 
be eliminated. Grinders will & 
easier to run, easier to maintain. 

This is W. E. S. at work—co 
operative effort to find the solution 
to any problem involving electrical 
power. This kind of engineering 
service is as near as your Westing- 
house office. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. én 


Westin nghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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BEHIND THE SOVIET GAINS: 


Co-ordination with drive 
of U. S.-Britain from West 
as final push to victory 





The world’s biggest war story is unfold- 
| ing in Russia. Every American has a stake 
in this story of the vast struggle now 
‘going on between the Soviet armies and 
the German armies. The length of this 
war, the numbers of fathers and non-fa- 
thers who will have to be drafted, and the 
course of production for war and for ci- 
' yilians, all will be affected by the outcome. 

Yet, in spite of her big stake, America 
until now has been forced to guess at what 
actually is happening in Russia. One re- 
port is that the Germans have suffered a 
disaster, are in flight, that the Russians 
are started on a march to Berlin and that 
the war is nearly over. Another report is 
that the Germans planned and have car- 
ried out a retreat to shorter lines, so as to 
shift millions of Nazi troops to the west 
and south to fight off American-British 
invasions. 

Forecasts of the results of Russia’s vic- 
tories also are at odds. One version is that 
Germany’s reverse means more instead of 
the less danger to the British-American allies, 
re because of diversions of troops from the 
shortened lines in Russia. A second ver- 





le of sion is that Germany may open wide her 
revo- western doors and invite the American 
more and British armies to come in and pro- 
nven- tect Germany from the vengeance of the 
7s can oncoming Russians. A third version is 
1 be that Russia, as the big winner of the 


™ war, is about to write the peace and will 





; dominate the politics of postwar Europe. 
oe In America and Britain, concern over 
lution the changing military situation in Russia 
ctrical has stirred agitation to advance invasion 
eering schedules and to rush all available Allied 
sting: forces across the English Channel into 
lectric Northern France. 

East So, on every hand, the struggle in Rus- 
yo10s0 sia is raising big questions. The answers 


go back to the facts as to the course that 
the fighting has taken. The story of those 
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facts, as gathered from well-informed 
sources in Washington, now can be told. 
Thus, answers can be supplied to most 
of the questions. 

As to the extent of Russia’s victory. 
The map on page 14 shows the vast scope 
of the campaigns. The map sweeps away 
all doubt about the magnitude of Russia’s 
victory. At the peak of the German drive 
on Stalingrad and into the Caucasus, the 
Nazis reached the line at the right of the 
map. Now they are driven back to the line 
of the Dnieper at the center. If they are 
pushed out of this, the Nazis are expected 
to go back to the short line at the left, 
running north from Odessa to Latvia 
through the Pripet marshes. 

All told, the Russians thus far have re- 
taken more than half the invaded lands— 
an area bigger than all of Northeastern 
United States down to Mason and Dixon’s 
line. The ruins of Russia’s great indus- 
trial area, her best coal mines, and many 
of her finest farming lands now are rewon 
by the Russian armies. In this one cam- 


NEED FOR KNOCKOUT PUNCH 


Strain on Russian Man Power and Transport as Lines Are Extended 


paign, which began in early July by stop- 
ping Germany’s summer offensive and by 
throwing that offensive into a reverse, the 
Russians claim to have inflicted 2,000,000 
casualties, including 500,000 killed. 

As to whether the retreat was a rout. 
In some places, as at Taganrog, the Ger- 
mans ran for their lives. But the large 
masses of prisoners that are the sure signs 
of a general rout were not taken there or 
elsewhere. Actually, once they were forced 
to retreat, the Germans executed a big- 
scale withdrawal, kept their lines intact, 
and brought their main force into new de- 
fense positions. The heavy losses in the 
later stages were among rear guards that 
tried to fight off the pursuing Russians. 

As to whether the retreat was forced 
or planned. The retreat at first was forced. 
Its later stages were planned. The Ger- 
mans for months have shown signs of pre- 
paring for a day when a swing to defensive 
strategy might be forced upon them. The 
Dnieper front and the Odessa-Latvia line 
are among the inner positions that they 





SOVIETS ON THE ADVANCE: Still more rivers to cross 
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have been preparing for use against Allied 
armies attacking or getting ready to at- 
tack from three sides. 

As to German gains from shortening of 
their lines. The Germans are making im- 
portant savings in use of man power and 
of transport by shortening their lines. Big 
reductions are being made in two direc- 
tions—in the length of the front line run- 
ning north and south and in the length of 
the supply line running eastward from 
Germany to the front. Even as the crow 
flies, the new front now is 350 miles shorter 
than the old front fully extended. 

In actual distances along the winding 
front, the Germans probably have cut close 
to 600 miles from their defense lines. If 
they retreat to the Odessa-Latvia line, they 
can cut off 200 to 300 miles more. They 
have made up to 600 miles of savings in 
the length of the east-west supply lines. 
Meanwhile, the Russians’ supply lines are 
growing longer and the drain on her man 
power and on transport is increasing. 

But every mile of German retreat brings 
the Russians just that much closer to the 
heart of Germany in the North and to 
Germany’s danger spot in the Balkans in 
the South. Right now the Russians are 
within 300 miles of East Prussia and with- 
in 200 miles of Rumania. That is the rea- 
son for Hitler’s reported order to hold the 
new line at all costs. 

As to German diversions to man the 
southern, western fronts. Right now, Ger- 
many is plunging into a new phase of her 
war. Her struggle is to find some line on 
which she can check and hold the Russians 
and at the same time to get and place the 
forces that can beat back the Allied armies 
that now are threatening to attack from 
every side. From every field commander, 
the cry is for more troops. Industry and 
the satellite countries are being squeezed 
to the limit. And now considerable with- 
drawals from Russia are beginning. 

But the greatest possible shift in Ger- 
man forces still will not remove this danger 
of encirclement. Probably not more than 
40 divisions can be spared from the curv- 
ing Dnieper line. The shorter Odessa-Latvia 
line might possibly spare 60 divisions, or 
750,000 to 1,000,000 men. That could 
about double the force that Germany now 
has in France and Italy. But no regroup- 
ing can dispel the invasion efforts of the 
U.S., Britain and the Fighting French, 
which together are preparing to put 5,000,- 
000 men into the war against Germany. 

As to whether Russia can win before 
the Allies get started. Russia’s chances to 
win quickly by her own efforts are not 
considered good. Russia might win more 
big victories and still not win the war. 

As to chances of a separate peace. 
There is scant thought that, even if Russia 
should smash through the Dnieper line in 
the big battles now beginning, she would 
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EXTENT OF THE RUSSIAN SWEEP 


make a separate peace with Germany. A 
section of the Russian press hints that a 
victorious Russian Army might stop at 
the German border. But no credence is 
given the idea that Russia, in violation of 
her pledge, would sign a separate peace. 

In summary, the real concern of the 
Americans and British is quite different 
from what some reports have been indicat- 
ing. It is not that Russia may win too 
decisively or too soon. It is not that Ger- 
many is being forced into redistribution 
of troops that will mean harder fighting 
for the Allies. 

The real concern is how to bring about 
the complete defeat of Germany in 1944. 
It centers on the problem of bringing 
to bear against Germany the forces that 
will be big enough for a knockout. The 
Allies’ estimate of the scope of the task is 
back of Winston Churchill’s new hint that 
the war may extend into 1945. 

Reasons for Allied concern. One basis 
of the concern is the Allied leaders’ esti- 
mate of Germany, with an army of 8,000,- 
000 or 9,000,000 men, as still a great mili- 
tary power. The Allies now are convinced 
that this power is going to be managed effi- 
ciently in a defensive war. A second basis 
of concern is the present critical stage of 
the air war. If the Allies can drive the 
Germans out of the air in the next few 


critical months, the land invasions will bk 
much easier and much less bloody. A third 
basis of concern is the time needed to 
manage sea-borne invasions and the diff- 
culty of setting up time schedules. h 


Italy, it 


invasion was advanced one week. 
Russia’s role at the climax. The waris 


moving 


British officials say that every bit d 

power that can be mustered will be needed 

to bring about Germany’s final defeat. 
In this situation, Russia’s power is the 


biggest 


winter offensive is to be expected. The 
Germans now have no dependable natural 


barriers 


sian troops have more rivers to cross. But 
the first cold wave over the steppes wil 


convert 


ways for armies. The Dnieper itself freezes 
from bank to bank. Instead of fearing 
Russia’s successes, America will help by 
adding to the 3,000 planes, the 2,400 tanks 
and other Lend-Lease aid she has sent her. 

This Russian power is the force that cre 
ates the chance for success of a mas 
invasion by Americans and British when 
launched next spring across the English 
Channel. That invasion, augmenting Rus 
sia’s blows, is planned to bring Allied vie 
tory and the war’s end. 


was only by great effort that the 


to a showdown. American and 


single factor. Another Russian 


against it. 


The advancing mae 


all rivers and marshes into road- 
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KEY MAN OF THE ARMY 


Record of General Somervell in Speeding War Supplies to All Fronts 


Prospect that Marshall shift 
may increase the duties of 
chief of Service Forces 


The urgent new tempo of the war and 
plans to use Gen. George C. Marshall in 
a broader field of command have set off 
a dispute over the future control of the 
Army. Under-surface rumblings are reach- 
ing into the open. The name of Lieut. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, head of the 
Army Service Forces, is dragged into 
stories of Army cabals. A cry of politics 
in the Army, is only 
half beaten down by the protests of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and General Marshall. 

At the bottom of these stories is the old 
friendship of General Somervell for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins. Gen- 
eral Marshall says the stories are harm- 
ful to Army morale and grossly unfair to 
a great American officer. He says General 
Somervell is his key man, and that the ap- 


raised in Congress, 


pointment, assignment or promotion of 
any Army officer is without political 
consideration. The President acts upon 


the recommendations of General Marshall 
and Secretary Stimson in making such 
changes. 

The real situation is this: When Gen- 


eral Marshall goes to a new assignment 
with the duty of directing the use of 


United Nations troops in the big assault 
upon Germany, he must have a compe- 
tent supply man in Washington to keep 
the goods of war flowing to him in the 
field. That is the big job left on the home 
front. And that is the work that General 
Somervell has been doing. He has stream- 
lined and whipped into shape the organi- 
zation that supplies the soldier with every- 
thing he uses, except his brain and body. 
But, in the development of his organi- 
zation, General Somervell has trodden up- 
on many toes. He has paid little heed to 
ted tape. When he needed material to 
hurry supplies, he grabbed it. Congress- 
man or manufacturer who got in the way 
of the General’s doing what he regarded 
as his job was likely to get pushed around. 
The cry of politics is directly related to 
the friendship of the General with Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hopkins. In the early 
days of the New Deal, General Somervell, 
then a major, was executive officer for 


the National Emergency Council, the 
planning body for the depression. He 


worked on the Florida Ship Canal, was 
an engineer consultant for the Works 
Progress Administration and ran the WPA 
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in New York. When the wan 
began a spectacular rise. 
General Somervell was a lieutenant colo- 
nel in 1940 when called to Washington to 
straighten out a mess in Army housing. He 
did the job so well he got a medal. In a 
year and a quarter, he shot up four grades 
over scores of officers to become a lieuten- 
ant general. Even then, his permanent 
rank in the Army was only that of a colo- 
nel until last week when he was raised to 
a permanent rank of major general. Yet the 
breadth and scope of his powers are second 
only to those of Gen. Marshall. His leap 
upward created enemies in the service. He 
rearranged the War Department and re- 
shuffled many of the old-line agencies. 
Some older officers resented his changes. 
Resentments grew. General Somervell 


started he 


was spoken of as a political general. His 
White House connection was magnified. 


Among some groups, he was spoken of as 
Harry Hopkins’s man in the Army. The 
word spread that a new War Department 
reorganization was under way to give him 
a closer personal over the 
Army’s spending program, taking author- 
ity away from procurement officers in the 
field. There was even a rumor that he was 
being for 


command 


running mate 
President Roosevelt for a fourth term. 
The President denounced the story when 
it emerged in print. General Marshall pro- 
tested against the spread of such rumors. 
He praised General Somervell highly. 


considered as a 


The job General Somervell has done 
has put him in line, if not at the top of the 
list, for running the Army when General 
Marshall moves on. For he has widened 
the stream of America’s munitions flow 
from a driblet to a mighty 

This year, the services under his com- 
mand are spending %21,000,000,000. Ord- 
nance getting %17,000,000,000 
The Corps of Engineers 
has built enough highways in the last two 


river. 


alone is 
worth of goods. 


vears to girdle the globe. The Quarter- 
master Corps gets for the Army enough 


shoes every month to put a pair on every 
man in Illinois. It would take 80 Empire 
State Buildings to store the supplies that 


the Army Service Forces now hold. 
These goods are pumped out to the 
2,000,000 men overseas at the rate of 272 
shiploads a month. They go to Alaska to 
be hauled over its railroad into the frost- 
bitten wastes, to Sicily, and to fill the 


supply dumps of the South Pacific. 

To keep the goods coming will be the 
top job that General Marshall will leave 
behind. The 
The forces are moving steadily into spots 
from which to deliver the knockout blows 
the Axis. But the with 
which to do it must arrive on time. That is 
the job General Somervell has been doing 
all along. An irked WPA worker in New 
York said about the then Colonel Somer- 
vell that he supposed the man who built 
the Pyramids was efficient, 


war strategy already is set. 


against goods 


too. 
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SUPPLIES FOR FAR-FLUNG FORCES 


A railroad for Alaska 


Oil for the South Pacific 
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OUR DIFFERENCES WITH RUSSIA: 
ISSUES VITAL TO THE PEACE 


Future of Germany, 


Conflict of views on 
postwar boundaries 
and government setups 


President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Stalin now will try 
to decide what to do with the world when 
it is won. To date, each has his own ideas, 
but only Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
are in any kind of agreement. The problem 
is to work out a pattern of agreement into 
which Mr. Stalin also can fit. 

That, briefly, is the story of the ap- 
proaching conference of Russian, British 
and American diplomats. The story con- 
cerns questions like these: What is to be 
done with Germany, once defeated? What 
kind of France is to emerge from this war? 
How is Italy to be treated? What about 
Poland? What about the Balkans? And 
perhaps, in great secrecy, the diplomats 
will seek to determine what is to be done 
with Japan and with boundary issues in 
the Far East. 

Those are very tough problems. There 
are some evidences of disagreement be- 
tween U.S.-Britain and Russia over an- 
swers to those problems. The effort of 
Foreign Secretary Eden, Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotov and Secretary of State Hull 
or his alternate will be to reach a basis 
for agreement. If that basis is found, then 
the Big Three—Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Stalin—can meet to 
strike a tentative deal. 

All kinds of reports are heard about the 
fate to be meted out to this or that enemy 
country. For the most part, these reports 
reflect the viewpoints of particular Amer- 
ican officials. One will insist that Germany 
must be broken into little pieces. Another 
hints that Japan should not be weakened 
too much, but should be maintained as a 
balance in the Far East. 

The main issue. Actually, the overshad- 
owing issue in the conference will be this: 
Will the U.S. and Britain join together 
with Russia in some kind of security agree- 
ment to keep the peace? Or will they go 
separate ways, perhaps drifting into a 
rivalry that will lead to another war? 

Bound up in this larger issue are scores 
of lesser ones on which agreement must 
be found. 

Change vs. the status quo. One ques- 
tion the Russians will ask is whether the 
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France, the Baltic at Stake in Coming Meeting 


U.S. and Britain plan to support the pre- 
war governments throughout Europe. 
Up to now, the western allies have op- 
posed wartime upheavals in invaded coun- 
tries. They have preferred to deal with 
constituted authority. They have pre- 
vented violent revolution in North Africa. 
In Italy, they are helping to maintain the 
established Government of King Victor 
Emmanuel. These policies, if continued 


cupation of Germany must be made. Will 
the Russian, British and American forces 
occupy separate zones, or will they be 
pooled in some manner? Will all three 
countries be represented equally in the 
military government? 

Through articles in the Soviet press, 
Russia has been critical of the Allied 
Military Government in Italy on two 
grounds. One is that former Fascist officials 
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FOREIGN SECRETARY EDEN AND STATE SECRETARY HULL 
They have very tough problems to face 


after the war, would keep half a dozen 
kings in power in the Balkans and in East- 
ern Europe. Any drastic purge of officials 
who have had power under Fascist gov- 
ernments would be prevented. 

Russia, on the other hand, is using 
revolution as a wartime method. She is 
encouraging activity of troublemaking 
groups in countries controlled by the 
enemy. After the war, she wants to give 
the peoples of Europe full opportunity to 
sweep the Fascists out of power every- 
where. This might involve some blood- 
letting. 

On this whole question, U.S.-Britain 
may have to make some concessions to win 
Russia to a three-way agreement. 

Military occupation of Germany. Deci- 
sions concerning the coming military oc- 


are being kept in power. The other is the 
contention that private commercial in- 
terests are being served. These are taken 
as hints that Russia wants the military 
occupation of Germany run in a different 
way. Here, again, U.S.-Britain may have 
to meet the Russian point of view. 
Future treatment of Germany. Whether 
Germany is to remain a strong power is 
another fundamental issue. Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill insist that Nazism and 
German militarism must be destroyed. 
Both leaders would disarm Germany com- 
pletely. But Mr. Stalin holds out hope to 
the German people that, if they will get rid 
of the “Hitlerites” and form a people’s 
government, they can retain an army. This 
seeming divergence must be threshed out. 
Tied up with this issue is the question 
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of Germany’s industrial future. Here a 
dilemma confronts the three leaders. Ger- 
many’s heavy industry is the basis of her 
military power. As long as she keeps it, 
there is always the danger that she will 
rarm. On the other hand, if German 
heavy industry is destroyed, then the Ger- 
man economy will be wrecked. This would 
complicate the problem of reorganizing 
Europe. It would hurt Germany as a mar- 
ket for British and American goods. It 
would prevent Germany from rebuilding 
the devastated areas of Russia through 
the payment of reparations in kind. 

Self-interest of Russia and the western 
allies points to a course of treatment that 
will keep Germany’s economic life in good 
working order. 

Should Germany be dismembered? 
The story may be different with regard 
to Germany’s political power. Some high 
oficials in both Britain and the United 
States are urging that parts of Germany 
be lopped off. One plan would give Ba- 
varia to Austria and would make the 
Rhineland independent. East Prussia, the 
original home of Germany’s military aris- 
tocracy, would be given to Poland. Re- 
moval of trade barriers, however, would 
permit Germany’s commercial activity to 
go on as before. And it is argued that, with 
these outer regions sliced off and her mili- 
tary power gone, Germany would no longer 
be a menace to the-rest of the world. 

On the question of splitting up Ger- 
many, there is no clear evidence as to 
where Mr. Stalin stands. 

What about Poland? Closely related to 
the future of Germany is the future of 
Poland. That brings up another vital issue 
to be settled. Russia occupied the eastern 
half of Poland in 1939, after Hitler’s at- 
tack from the West. Mr. Stalin has indi- 
cated that Russia considers this as her 
rightful territory to be recovered from 
Germany. At the same time, he has said 
he is in favor of a “strong Poland.” 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt have 
not yet ratified Russia’s claim to the area 
she seized in 1939. For Mr. Roosevelt, the 
question is complicated by political fac- 
tors at home. In several States, Polish 
voters hold the balance of power. Mr. 
Roosevelt seeks an answer to this ques- 
tion that will meet with their approval. 

Mr. Eden has suggested compensafing 
Poland by giving her East Prussia as well 
as the port of Danzig. Poland would keep 
the old Polish Corridor adjoining. The 
Germans in East Prussia would be moved 
to other parts of Germany and the Poles 
in the area claimed by Russia would be 
given an opportunity to move to East 
Prussia. 

Russia’s security zone. Mr. Stalin in- 
ists on keeping Eastern Poland because 
he considers it vital to Russia’s defense 
gainst attack from the West. 
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FOREIGN COMMISSAR MOLOTOV 
Wants a security zone 


This also explains his interest in the 
Baltic countries—Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania—which Russia occupied in 1939. 
Mr. Stalin says that they are part of Rus- 
sian territory and necessary for the defense 
of Leningrad. He claims a strip of Finland 
lying close to Leningrad on the north for 
the same reason. Far to the south, he 
claims Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, 
which Russia took from Rumania in 1940. 
All these areas together form a security 
zone for Russia extending from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. 

The Far East. The question of security 
brings the discussion around to Japan and 
the Far East. U.S.-Britain want to know 
just where Russia stands in regard to the 
future status of China, Manchuria and 
Japan, and whether she wants to get back 
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ONE CONFERENCE PROBLEM 














Port Arthur. Here is a possible clash of 
interests that could involve U.S. security 
in the Pacific. These discussions will be 
very much off the record, because Russia 
officially is at peace with Japan. 

An international peace agency? It is 
because of the need of all three powers 
for security that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill hope they can persuade Mr. 
Stalin to forego his claims to land along 
Russia’s western border. Russia, they be- 
lieve, would not need to take over these 
areas if her security, as well as the security 
of the United States and Britain, were 
guaranteed in another and better way. 
Therefore, they will try to work out with 
Mr. Stalin tentative plans for some kind 
of international security pact. 

Such a pact might take the form of a 
three-way alliance, with mutual guarantees 
and provision for the use of a world police 
force to the extent necessary. Or it might 
be an agreement in which the United 
States, Britain and Russia would lead the 
way and invite the other nations of the 
world to join. This latter form is favored 
by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. 

Stalin’s alternative course. Mr. Stalin 
gives the impression that his first prefer- 
ence is for a clear-cut security agreement 
with Britain and this country and that, if 
he gets such an agreement, he will act as 
an equal partner in the approach to Eu- 
rope’s problems. But, in case such an 
agreement proves impossible, Mr. Stalin 
is prepared to use Russia’s new power to 
play a strong role in Europe and Asia. He 
not. only could insist on keeping the se- 
curity belt along Russia’s western border, 
but also could exert pressure on the gov- 
ernments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, France and the Balkan countries 
In Asia, he could exert pressure on China, 
Japan, India, Iran and Turkey. 

The great power shown by the Russian 
Army already is having its effect. The 
French Committee of National Liberation, 
headed by General de Gaulle, is ‘very 
friendly to Russia. So also is the Govern- 
ment-in-exile of Czechoslovakia, headed 
by President Benes. The Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile is emphasizing that Russia 
is Poland’s friend. Leaders of other coun- 
tries are hastening to place themselves in 
a favorable light in Moscow. 

U. S. Senate may decide. Because the 
United States Senate can say yes or no 
to any security agreement, Mr. Stalin and 
Mr. Churchill both are anxious to know 
where the Senate stands before they com- 
mit themselves too far. This is why Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is using his influence to 
get the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to bring out the Fulbright resolu- 
tion, or some substitute, for early debate. 
In the Senate, and in the three-way con- 
ferences soon to be held, the future of the 
world may be decided. 
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A WPA for the World? 
Tightfisted Role for U. S. 


Abandonment of Social-Worker Attitude Indicated 
In Reorganization of Foreign Economic Activities 


Helping others to help 
themselves as keynote 
of our relief policy 


A popular impression exists here and 
abroad that the United States is 
the Santa Claus of the postwar world. 
This impression from President 
Roosevelt’s “four freedoms” message to 
Congress, promising freedom from want 
for everybody, everywhere. It is bulwarked 
by official talk about a world food stamp 
plan and a world WPA, both financed and 
operated by this country. 

Actually, a change of official viewpoint 
is taking place. This change is away from 
the idea that the United States can pro- 
vide everybody, everywhere with a more 
abundant life. It grows from a conserva- 
tive swing in Congress and in the coun- 
try and from the President’s desire not to 
stir a fight by resisting that trend. It is 
reflected in creation of a Foreign Economic 
Administration, headed by Leo Crowley. 
Mr. Crowley is a banker and businessman 
with a minimum amount of the social- 
worker viewpoint. 

The new FEA is absorbing all of this 
country’s activities in the field of foreign 
relief and rehabilitation. It also is taking 
over administration of Lend-Lease and of 
Economie Warfare. It is in control of the 
Export-Import Bank and of the broad field 
of Government economic operations 
around the world. It works within the 
outline of general policies laid down by 
the conservative State Department. 

Against that background, the 
that now are to be expected in the field 
of this country’s foreign economic opera- 
tions are the ones that follow. 

A world WPA. It is highly doubtful if 
this country is to finance large-scale proj- 
ects in other parts of the world that do not 
promise at least a fair chance of paying 
out. The idea that this country owes a 
living to people in foreign lands just on 
general principles is fading rapidly from 
the official mind. The same applies to a 
world food stamp plan, under which the 
United States would provide free food for 
undernourished peoples. These two plans, 
formerly promoted, appear now to be 
dead. 

Lend-Lease in the future. There now is 
to be some questioning of Lend-Lease 


to be 


grows 


moves 
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policies. Part of this questioning will con- 
cern the wisdom of continuing to supply 
great amounts of machinery—often for use 
in making nonwar products—to nations 
that will be competitors for markets in 
the postwar period. Further questioning 
is directed at the recent tendency of Lend- 
Lease to go into the business of selling 
goods for cash, as it has done in North 
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LEO T. CROWLEY 
No Santa Claus 





HERBERT LEHMAN 
A practical view 


—— 


Africa. This business is to revert to pri. 
vate traders. 

It is a diminishing prospect, under 
Mr. Crowley, that Lend-Lease will be used 
in the postwar period to give away vast 
quantities of the machinery and consumer 
goods that Government is accumulating 
during war. That will remain a question 
for Congress to decide. 

Economic Warfare. This agency now 
will do the buying for foreign relief. ]t 
will continue to -purchase strategic mate. 
rials in many parts of the world. It will 
shape control policies and grant licenses 
for exports and imports. It is to be much 
less concerned with using its power to 
force new labor standards and other con- 
ditions upon those with whom it does 
business in foreign countries. Mr. Crow- 
ley and his executive officer, Lauchlin 
Currie, do not Jook upon this agency as a 
spearhead of world reform, but rather as 
a practical operating agency. 

Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Under the new Foreign Economic Adminis. 
tration, its relief and rehabilitation divi- 
sion will become the American section of 


the forthcoming United Nations Re. 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Herbert Lehman is scheduled to head 


UNRRA. Mr. Lehman, like Mr. Crowley, 
is a businessman as well as a_ politician. 
Neither of these men takes the view that 
it is the responsibility of the United States, 
singlehanded, to feed and rehabilitate the 
world. They do not intend to drain the 
U.S. of food and fibers in order to equalize 
living standards between this country and 
areas released from enemy occupation. 
Both take a practical view of the problem 
of helping others to help themselves and 
of tapping supply sources around the world 
rather than in this country alone. 
Export-Import Bank. In its established 
Export-Import Bank, the United States 
possesses the machinery for guiding in- 
vestment abroad. Mr. Crowley has in- 
herited this bank from Jesse Jones, chair- 
man of the Federal Loan Agency. There 
is growing official support for the idea 
that this country, through its established 
foreign lending machinery, may do its own 


postwar lending abroad, rather than 
through a new international RFC in 


which the United States would contribute 
most of the capital and might not exercise 
control. Important things may be in store 
for this bank. 

By creating a Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration with Leo Crowley in charge, Mr. 
Roosevelt appears to have done two 
things. First, he has taken from Cordell 
Hull’s Department of State the organiza- 
tions it was setting up for operations i 
the foreign field. Next, he has given as 
surance that this country’s economic activ- 
ities abroad will function at least for the 
time being, along conservative lines. 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: “It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the United States, and to 
provide shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and military 


auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, (c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the development and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine.” (Public Act 835) 


A sweetheart for every 


Out of their vast scaffolding cathe- 
drals, the proud ships of America’s 
new Pace sar marine are gliding 
into the water at a faster rate than 
the world has ever seen... and in 
far greater numbers. 

We're building more new vessels 
than there are seaports in the world! 
2000 alone this year . . . and more 
than 2,500,000 men and women, in 
36 states, are working on their hulls 
and equipment. 

But quantity is not the whole 
story. These Libertys, Victorys, 
C3’s, and the rest are ships to make 
a seafaring man’s eyes light up. Trim, 
efficient, seaworthy. Worthy, too, of 
their citizen crews—with comfort- 
able quarters, congenial working 
conditions, the most modern safety 
construction and precautions every- 
where. They’re sweethearts from 
keel to topmast. 


9, SDN. 


Congress, in the far-sighted Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, decreed 
them so. This “Magna Charta of 
the U. S. Merchant Marine” rec- 
ognized the dangers of our then-small 
merchant fleet, set out to recapture 
our country’s once-great name on 
the seas. It provided for the finest 
merchant marine in the world, “‘com- 
posed of the best-equipped, safest, and 
most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States,” manned 
by citizens, owned and operated by 
citizens who alone could supply the 
vision, efficiency and initiative they 
would need. 

Many of these new vessels are 
joining American Export Lines. Un- 


American Exp 


orf Lines 
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der War Shipping Administration 
orders, they carry vital cargoes 
through dangerous seas to strange 
ports. It is a deep satisfaction to us 
that the experience and operating 
know-how we acquired in peacetime 
are put to such important use today. 

Yesterday, American Export 
carried the products of U. S. farms 
and factories and mines to lands 
along the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, and as far east as India and 
Burma... returning with the goods 
America needed from other countries. 

Today’s job is bigger. War has 
taught the U. S. the vital impor- 
tance of a strong merchant marine 
- ++ peace will bring its benefits. 
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American Export Airlines, too, shorten supply lines to our fighting fronts 
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Close-Up of Warfronts: 
What Five Senators Found 


Praise for Fighting Men; Criticism of Delay in Planning for Peace 


Legislators’ concern over 
future use of air bases, 
exhaustion of U. S. oil 


A group of five Senators is just back 
from a round-the-world, close-up inspec- 
tion of the warfronts. These Senators 
visited all the fighting zones except Rus- 
sia. They talked, at length, with states- 
men, diplomats, commanding officers and 
privates in the field. They were shown 
everything, and, by their own statements, 
they learned a lot about the war. 

The Senators formed numerous conclu- 
sions, too. They were enthusiastic, for the 
most part, about over-all war strategy and 
war progress. They praised the morale 
and fighting capacities of American sol- 
diers and sailors. But they also found 
much to criticize. 

The group—Senators Russell (Dem.), 
of Georgia; Brewster (Rep.), of Maine: 
Mead (Dem.), of New York; Chandler 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, and Lodge (Rep.), 
of Massachusetts—will report its conclu- 
sions to the Senate in a secret session. In 
advance of that report, however, the five 
in press conferences or private interviews 
have revealed much of what they will have 
to say. Almost every aspect of the war 
and the postwar world is involved. To 
examine the details: 

Strategy. Two big strides eventually 
will be enough to carry Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur back to the Philippines. The first 
step is to an island base north of New 
Guinea within bombing range of Min- 


RUSSELL MEAD 





danao. The second is to Mindanao itself. 
A six months’ campaign should do it. The 
drive will by-pass even such strong Jap- 
anese island bases as Truk. 

The offensive, the northward march 
toward Japan, has begun. But it is limited, 
for the time being, by the number of men 
and quantities of materiel that can be 
spared from the European theater. Gen- 
eral MacArthur, naturally, is impatient to 
begin his big-scale attack. But he and 
other commanding officers in the Pacific 
agree that Germany must be beaten first. 
There is no trouble over that. 

The Senators were surprised that a 
recent MacArthur statement was _ inter- 
preted as criticism of the over-all strategy. 
Instead, the General was replying to crit- 
strategy made in Australian 

(Senator Chandler dissents 
on strategy. He wants immediate full- 
scale war in the Pacific.) 

Enemy strength. The Senators brought 
back a new appraisal of the enemy’s 
capacity for resistance. 

Japan. Japanese strength is underrated 
in the United States. Washington hears 
that Japan is building only 500 airplanes 
monthly. Then it is surprised at the size 
of Japan’s air fleet. Actually, Japanese 
plane construction is running to a thou- 
sand monthly. 

Many Japanese ships have been sunk 
by American submarines. But Japanese 
shipbuilding capacity has been doubled 
since Pearl Harbor. And there is at least 


icisms of 
newspapers. 


enough steel available to carry the ship- 
building program through the current year. 






LODGE 


CHANDLER 


Germany. Internal collapse in Germany 
may come much sooner than many expect. 
Bombing and reverses in Russia and the 
Mediterranean are hurrying the process 
along. When Germany crumbles, the 
United Nations must be ready with plans 
for stabilizing government. organizing 
transport and preventing chaos. But these 
plans have not been made. 

Length of the war. At least two years 
of fighting still lie ahead, and perhaps 
more. Even if Germany should be beaten 
soon, the final conquest of Japan looks 
like a long and costly process. 

What the public knows. The public is 
not being told enough about the war’s 
ugly side. People have no idea how horri- 
ble the fighting is, especially in the South- 
west Pacific. They don’t know that some 
American detachments have behaved 
badly under fire, or that, after one particu- 
larly savage battle, 400 of 600 survivors 
had to be sent to the rear for rehabilita- 
tion. The full story of the battle for Munda 
would awaken many Americans who have 
been lulled into complacency by glowing 
accounts of victories only. 

The people of other nations have little 
idea of how much America is contributing 
to the war in men and supplies. The Brit- 
ish press and radio dominate information 
sources abroad. Dispatches and _broad- 
casts play down American achievements. 

Army-Navy friction? Friction between 
the services has not been entirely eliminat- 
ed. Between high-ranking officers there is 
close co-operation. But the old West Point- 
Annapolis football feud persists among the 


—Harris & Ewing 


BREWSTER 


TRAVELING SENATORS: All fighting zones except Russia 
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junior officers. Moreover, the serv- 
ices are jealous over which gets the 
credit for particular operations. 
Army men on Guadalcanal think the 
job the Marines did there was over- 
gamorized and the Army’s part 
minimized. 

The diplomatic front. The United 
States is losing on the diplomatic 
front. American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives have no clear-cut foreign 
policy to guide them. Consequently, 
decisions that should be made im- 
mediately, on the spot, must be re- 
ferred to Washington. But the Brit- 
ish know what their policy is. So 
British diplomats are functioning ef- 
fectively. The result may be the loss 
of postwar commercial advantages 
by the United States. 

Equipment. American fighting 
equipment has held up well. Men 
and officers in the field have no 
complaints as to its quality. They 
just want more of it. 

On the enemy’s side, a new-type 
Japanese Zero fighter plane has been 
causing trouble, but the new Grum- 
man Hellcat is proving superior to 
the new Zero. 

Transportation. The United Na- 
tions are winning the battle of trans- 
portation. But many more ships are 
needed. Italian cargo ships have been 
pressed into service. That helped. In ad- 
dition, supplies now are reaching India and 
the Pacific by way of the Mediterranean. 
That saves much time at sea as compared 
with the old route around the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The thoughts of a soldier. Most soldiers 
favor some sort of international policing 
to enforce peace after the war. But they 
say someone else must do it. They want 
to come back home as quickly as possible. 

Soldiers in the field have three particu- 
lar complaints: 

Food. There is plenty of food, but it is 
not very tasty. Many soldiers in advanced 
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THE ARMY “C’ RATION 
Enough, but not good 


positions must subsist for days on field 
ration “C.” They recognize its nutritive 
value, but it grows monotonous and un- 
appetizing. 

Mail. There was much complaint that 
mails were delayed, but this situation has 
improved. 

Officer training. Men sent abroad early 
in the war were deprived of opportunities 
for officer training enjoyed by later 
draftees and volunteers. Old hands in the 
South Pacific are dissatisfied with the cali- 
ber of the young officers sent there from 
the Officer Candidate schools at home. 

The Senators regarded these complaints 
as no more than the normal grumbling to 


COURSE OF THE FLIGHT: 41,500 miles around the world 





which a soldier traditionally is en- 
titled. On the whole, they were 
emphatic in saying that morale 
scarcely better, that the 
American Army rapidly is becom- 
ing the toughest fighting organiza- 
tion in the world. 

Truman Committee. Two of the 
group, Senators Brewster and Mead, 
represented the Truman Committee 
investigating the war program. They 
have two grave criticisms to make, 
with two recommendations: 

Postwar aviation. The United 
States has spent many millions of 
dollars building air bases in Europe, 
Asia and Africa. But, as things 
stand, American commercial planes 
will have no right to land on these 
bases after the war. Something must 
be done at once, perhaps by Con- 
gress, or the American postwar avia- 
tion industry will suffer. The Sen- 
ators suggested an exchange of post- 
war air rights for immediate Lend- 
Lease help. 

Petroleum. The United States is 
supplying more than its share of the 
oil burned up by the Allied war ma- 
chine. This country has only 25 per 
cent of the world’s petroleum re- 
serves. But it is providing some 65 
per cent of the oil used. At the pres- 
ent rate of consumption, the U.S. would 
have no oil for fighting a third world war, 
should one arise ten or fifteen years hence. 

Senators Mead and Brewster urged that 
more Near Eastern oil, principally British, 
be used. One British refinery, at Abadine, 
Iran, can increase its production of gaso- 
line by 40 per cent, and also turn out al- 
most limitless quantities of bunker oil for 
warships and cargo vessels. 

In summary. The war is going well on 
the fighting fronts. But, behind the lines, 
many improvements should be made. The 
conclusions of the Senators will provide 
abundant subject matter for congressional 
controversy, and, perhaps, for action. 
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ALLIES‘ HIGHWAYS TO TOKYO 


Huge Pincer Movement as Aim of MacArthur-Mountbatten Plans | 


Merging of two programs 
into one master pattern 
for blows against Japan 


The offensive phase of the war with 
Japan is off to a slow start. A hitch sud- 
denly has entangled two main parts of the 
Pacific war plan. A question has arisen as 
to whether one part of that plan is being 
shelved. A further point 
whether the present slow rate of progress 


arises as to 


can be quickened later so as to shorten 
the war with Japan. 

Those questions, with the help of the 
map, answered. The map 
shows the theaters that the Allies have 
selected for their two-part war in the Pa- 
cific. The main lines of attack are aimed to 
converge upon Japan. Those lines are the 
Allies’ chosen highways to Tokyo. 

The Southwest Pacific. In this theater, 
the attack already is well under way. The 
Allies’ air, land and sea forces are under 
command of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
His American and Australian troops stead- 
ily are extending their control northward 
and westward across New Guinea. They 
gradually are establishing a position that 
can be used as a springboard for a big- 
scale campaign to retake the Philippines. 

Southeast Asia. Three thousand miles 
to the west, another theater of war is being 
created by the Allies under command of 
Lord Louis Mountbatten. Lord Mount- 
batten is placed in command of all Allied 
air, land and sea forces in Southeast Asia. 
There, he is in position to lead a campaign 
for reconquest of Burma, and for reopen- 
ing the Burma Road with its supply line 
into China. This would be a long step 
toward winning air bases from which to 
carry air war directly against Japan. 

Also, Lord Mountbatten, using Allied 
naval forces released by the victory in the 
Mediterranean, can launch a campaign 
from Ceylon to clear the Indian Ocean of 
Japanese. Eventually, a drive is expected 
against Malaya and Singapore. 

Now the question is whether the plan 
for Lord Mountbatten’s operations against 
the Japanese in Southeast Asia relegates 
to a secondary place General MacArthur’s 
plan for the Southwest Pacific campaign 
for the Philippines. That question has at- 
tracted wide attention since publication of 
General MacArthur’s statement revealing 
his concern over the prospect that his cam- 
paign might become subsidiary. General 
MacArthur assailed any strategy that 


now can be 


would require many years to defeat Japan. 
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One war in Pacific. Official answer is 
that, instead of being in any way in con- 
flict, the MacArthur and Mountbatten 
plans are complementary parts of one 
master pattern. Together, the two drives 
are considered the prongs of one of the 
biggest pincer movements in history. 

If General MacArthur’s campaign 
should win the Philippines, he would have 
air bases on the South China Sea, within 
easy flying distance of the South China 
coast. If Lord Mountbatten should smash 
the Japanese in Southeast Asia, his armies 
also would reach the South China coast. 

A juncture of the two Allied forces at 
Manila and Hong Kong would convert the 
South China Sea into an Allied lake. The 
whole East Indies Empire would be cut 
off from Japan. That Empire then would 
drop into the Allies’ lap like a ripe plum. 

Such a combined success for General 
MacArthur and Lord Mountbatten would 
put the Allies far on the way toward final 
victory over Japan. For these attacks on 
Japan’s south flank would require the full- 
scale co-operation of the American fleet, 
now the world’s greatest, and of Britain’s 
fleet, second largest. This would mean 
naval and air thrusts toward the Philip- 
pines and toward Japan across the Central 
Pacific. Japan’s fleet would be more and 
more pressed to come out and fight, or to 
give up vital bases and outposts. 

Stake in war resources. Repossession of 
the East Indies and Southeast Asia also 
would mean taking from Japan, and hand- 


ing to the Allies, vital sinews of war. Chief 
among these would be oil in Borneo and 
Java and Burma, since oil is the factor 
that most often limits offensives against 
the Japanese in the whole of the South- 
west Pacific area and in all of Asia. Then 
supplies of rubber, tin, alloy metals, hemp 
and oils would be invaluable in speeding 
the Allied war effort. 

In sum, the situation does not place 
General MacArthur’s plan and Lord 
Mountbatten’s plan in any real conflict 
with each other. True, the supplies avail- 
able for the Far East will have to be di- 


vided between the two theaters, and, for 


a time, there will be none too much for 
either. But, in essence, this means only 
what long has been known, that full con- 
centration of Allied power against Japan 
is going to wait for the complete defeat 
of Germany. That also means that the 
date of victory in the Pacific depends def- 
nitely on the date of Germany’s surrender. 

The basis now is being laid for the 
launching of a powerful double attack 
against Japan. The distances are so great 
and the operations are to be so large that, 
outside of the vast Pacific area that is 
assigned to the American fleet, the two 
theaters of war have been established. 
The two spheres are simply and clearly 
defined, and they make a long-accepted 
division as between American and British 
effort. Thus, instead of conflict, there is 4 
basis for co-operation between strong 
drives to defeat Japan. 
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OUND FOR PRECISION 


In seeking to conquer infinite space, the aircraft 


engine builder must master the infinitesimal. 


He must achieve exquisite precision in the mctor 


he makes. 


Such precision has been a habit with Allison 
for many years. It has been our assignment to 


handle production problems requiring special 


skills. 
For here is wide experience in fine design. 


Here is deep understanding of the strength and 
structure of metals. 


Here is meticulous machining. 


These attributes today, combined with General 
Motors’ faculty for mass manufacture, are giv- 
ing substance to the purpose of our very being 
—our aim to build the finest aircraft engine the 


world knows. 


BACK THE ATTACK— 
WITH WAR BONDS 


POWERED BY ALLISON P-38—Lightning « P-39—Airacobra « P-4o—Warhawk « P-51—Mustang 
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LIQUID-COOLED 


DIVISION OF 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 





BUY 
Warm BONDS 
AND STAMPS 

TODAY 


Straight steer by Zhe 


WO amazing instruments—the 


gyro horizon and the diree- 
tional gyro—help to give the 
American bombardier his big mo- 
ment. Both are designed by 
Sperry Gyroscope, and built by 
Sperry and Fisher Body. 


In precision flying, these delicate 
indicating instruments help a 
pilot to keep on his designated 


target. In blind flying or night 


flying they help him keep the true 
course to his objective. 


Precision beyond anything ever 
attempted by Fisher is a “must” 
in their manufacture. Rare and 
special skills are necessary every 
step of the way. 


Craftsmanship gave us the an- 
swer, just as it gave us the answer 
to bomber, tank and anti-aircraft 
gun problems. 
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/ 
The Army-Navy “E” flies above three 
Fisher plants for excellence in aircraft 
production and from two others for tank 
production, while the Navy “E,” with 
three stars, is flown by still another Fisher 
plant for its naval ordnance work. 


Craftsmanship has never yet let 
us down. 


And today you may be certain 
that as long as there’s a microm- 
eter and a microscope left in the 
world, our men will do their best 
to give their brothers in the air a 
straight steer — by Fisher, 
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TOWARD FREEDOM OF THE AIR 


Executive's Belief in Right of Transit Across Nations for Airliners 


Use of war-built bases, 
Government subsidies 
as subjects of study 


President Roosevelt is making a broad 
study of postwar aviation. So far, he is 
convinced that planes should have free 
transit across nations, with the right to 
refuel in those nations, but not to pick up 
intranational passengers and freight. At 
the moment, he is willing to leave the ques- 
tion of postwar operation of war-built 
bases to be answered after future study 
and negotiation. There are other phases of 
the problem that also are being studied. 

The problem is being pushed upon the 
President and Prime Minister Churchill 
by a clamor in both nations. British and 
Dominion leaders have been discussing it 
for months. Arrangements were partially 
completed for a conference in Washington 
on the subject last month, but the meeting 
was called off. Demands for an understand- 
ing as between Great Britain and the 
U.S. on postwar aviation have been made 
regularly in Congress and in Parliament. 
Congressional interest was whetted by the 
return of a senatorial delegation from a 
round-the-world trip. (See page 20). 

What will happen to American-built 
bases in other countries after the war was 
one of the questions these Senators raised 
along their route. The same question, when 
put to Mr. Roosevelt in a press conference, 
brought the reply: None of us has any as- 
surance that we will be alive six months 
after the war (which is the termination 
date of air-base contracts). He said he 
thought the problem would work out all 
right, that he didn’t think the ownership 
of the bases would make any difference. 

The President feels that the measure of 
American sovereignty exerted over the air- 
ports this country has built on foreign soil 
depends largely upon the attitude of the 
countries in which those ports are located. 
It is a specific and pointed question whose 
answer may vary from country to country. 
It cannot be answered by the declaration of 
a broad policy. 

But Mr. Roosevelt indicated that Prime 
Minister Churchill agreed with him on the 
policy of free air lanes after the war. Mr. 
Roosevelt explained that such a plan would 
allow the planes of a Canadian line to cross 
the United States on a regular air route 
to the Bahamas and Puerto Rico, that 
they could stop and refuel in this country, 
but they could not pick up passengers or 
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freight for a trip inside the United States, 
such as a journey from Buffalo to Miami. 

Mr. Roosevelt said he thought he and 
Mr. Churchill also were agreed that lines 
should be run by private companies in- 
stead of governments where those lines 
could be made to pay. He said he did 
not want the Government in the aviation 
business. But, he added, there may be 





—Harris Ewing 
W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
To talk business with Russia 


some parts of the earth with which it 
would be important for the United States 
to keep in contact and which would not 
supply enough business to enable a private 
line to exist. In such a case, he said, a 
Government line would be needed. 

The President indicated that subsidies 
might in some cases be needed to enable 
American lines to compete with those of 
other nations where labor costs were lower. 
But he gave only a hint in this direction. 
What he said was that this was one of the 
details in the whole problem of making it 
possible for American lines to live in 
competition with others. One other ap- 
proach to such a problem, he said with a 
smile, would be to raise the standards of 
living for the other countries. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s press conferences also 
brought a blast against stories that Gen. 
George C. Marshall was being moved out 
of Washington to allow White House poli- 
ticians, or, in one version, the British, a 
freer hand with War Department funds, 


the Army and American resources. In the 
broad flow of rumor and gossip, Mr. Roose- 
velt witheld any announcement. 

The President did announce the capture 
of Naples, and wanted to announce the fall 
of Foggia, but the field forces beat him to 
it. Mr. Roosevelt said every effort would 
be made to prevent the destruction of 
Rome. In the fall of Foggia, he empha- 
sized the strategic importance of the air- 
fields which this put into Allied hands. 

In the field of diplomacy, the President 
moved closer toward his meeting with 
Josef Stalin. Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, the returning Ambassador from Rus- 
sia, brought fresh news of the situation 
there. He spent fifteen minutes with Mr. 
Roosevelt and offered his resignation. The 
President accepted it in a friendly letter 
two days later. What with special mis- 
sions skipping through his territory, the 
Admiral has not been happy in Russia. 

Even before Admiral Standley’s call, 
the President had gone over the Russian 
situation in a luncheon talk with W. 
Averell Harriman, the former Lend-Lease 
expediter in London. At the same time the 
Standley resignation was accepted, Mr. 
Harriman was named Ambassador to Rus- 
sia and was ready to move to Moscow to 
talk business with Mr. Stalin. He has car- 
ried out several missions to Russia in the 
past. Moreover, although he changed jobs 
he did not change bosses. His old boss, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., has changed jobs, 
too. He is now Under Secretary of State, 
not Lend-Lease Administrator. 

Other presidential visitors brought 
numerous problems into the wire basket 
atop Mr. Roosevelt’s desk. From Con- 
gress and the Treasury a group of tax ex- 
perts came in to thresh over plans for the 
new $12,000,000,000 revenue program. 

Edwin C. Wilson was in to learn more 
about his duties as American representa- 
tive on the Allied Mediterranean Com- 
mission. And the Pacific War Council was 
in for a review of the fighting in the South- 
west Pacific. Its members learned that Mr. 
Roosevelt is as much opposed to an island- 
hopping campaign as is Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

The President was getting a firsthand 
report on the South Pacific situation from 
Mrs. Roosevelt. She said that the Ameri- 
cans there did not complain, but that they 
do think the talk about not drafting fa- 
thers is funny because so many of them 
are fathers. Also, they are wondering if 
they will find jobs when they come home. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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BY PAUL AUSTIN WOLFE 


Minister, The Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City 


For some reason there has been little spiritual lift to this war. 
It isn’t a marching war and it isn’t a singing war. There have 
been few parades and few songs. The songs that have been 
sung have been those of the last war. And so it has been alto- 
gether fitting that we should hear from those who are fighting 
the war, and hearing them, should feel the greatness of our 
cause, the greatness of our spirit, and the greatness of our task. 

What is on my heart is an old Chinese proverb: “When the 
national life is orderly, then the world is at peace.” 

Are you interested in winning the war? Give your attention 
to the home front. Are you interested in international peace? 
Give your attention to the order of your national life. Until 
there is order at home, there is no hope for order abroad. 

Now I do not emphasize America because I am uninterested 
in international relations. Our danger is not that we will fail to 
be internationally minded. The average American knows the 
world today is one world. He has learned something in this war 
that all the courses in social science never taught him. Auto- 
mobiles run on tires; tires are made of rubber; rubber comes 
from Malaya and it comes by boat; what happens in Malaya 
affects what happens in Chicago. 

We have learned that lesson. We must cooperate with other 
nations. We must share in maintaining some kind of world order. 

And I do not emphasize America because I would disregard 
the high ideals which are often held up before us. There is little 
danger that this nation will ever suffer from a dearth of high- 
sounding phrases. Do you remember the words in the poem of 
Kipling? “We shall paint on a ten-league canvas, with brushes 


of comet’s hair.” We Americans will always do that. It is in 
our nature to splash a global picture on a ten-league canvas, 


holding in our hands brushes of comet’s hair. We are willing to 
dream great dreams, think great thoughts. 

Where, then, lies our danger? Our danger lies in this, that 
when you look at our history you discover that our dreams 
have a way of outrunning our capacity for performance. During 
the last eighty years, this nation has fought and won three wars. 
In every one of them our soldiers, sailors, and marines exempli- 
fied the same kind of courage and devotion to duty that you 
have seen here tonight. But from only one of those wars did 
there flow a peace that was a peace. That was the Spanish- 
American War. When the Spanish-American War ended, we 
had a government that was unified. Our people were behind it. 
There was harmony between the executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative branches. It was a government whose principles were 
known and whose performance could be depended upon. 

That was not the situation at the close of the Civil War. That 
was not the situation at the close of the World War. In each 
instance there was a division between the people and the gov- 
ernment. More important, there was a division within the 
government, between the Legislature and the Executive. When 
the nation should have been strong, when it should have been 
united, it was divided and weakened by internal quarrels. 

The quarrel between Andrew Johnson and the Congress in the 
years that followed the Civil War saddled upon the South a re- 
construction program that produced only violence and injustice. 
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A MINISTER TALKS TO THE PRESS 


Grant and Sherman and Lee had said, “Let there be peace,” but 
the people and thei: government were unwilling to make peace, 

The quarrel between the Congress and the Executive at the 
close of the World War has been fraught with consequence 
costly for the whole globe. Because of our disorder at home, a 
great opportunity was lost. We were a people that pulled jp 
two directions, and Germany rose from her defeat once more 
to make war upon freedom and liberty. “When the national 
life is orderly, then the world is at peace.” 

It is the truth of that proverb that accounts for the great 
fear, the fear in the hearts of our people. We do not fear that 
we will lose the war. We are confident we will win it. The fear 
is that the war will be won and the peace lost; we will produce 
the tools of battle but be unable to produce the tools of peace, 
The big problem of world peace today is not the British Empire, 
what will happen in India, or what will happen on the frontier 
between Poland and Russia—the big problem in world peace to- 
day is America, what will happen in this nation. Will we be sufii- 
ciently strong, sufficiently united at home to match our promises 
with performance, and our shining words with vigorous action? 

Isn’t the wisdom clear? We believe in a peaceful world, an 
orderly world. In the establishment of that world there isa 
great place waiting for us. But if we are to occupy that place, 
if we are to fulfill our opportunity, then to all of our peopl 
this war, the sacrifices of these men, must come as a kind of 
sacrament, lifting the whole nation up to a higher level of na- 
tionhood. If not, the blood, the sweat, the tears of these men 
will be in vain. 

How can we get such an America? Education hasn’t done it 
The trouble with our education is not alone that it has failed 
to teach history; the trouble is that it has made us a little peo- 
ple, suspicious of one another, and unable to think great 
thoughts about our world. 

Politics hasn’t done it. Perhaps the thing we need to learn is 
that this kind of America can be built only by the people them- 
selves. And that’s your opportunity. You have the eye of the na- 
tion. The people read your papers. Are you newspaper publishes 
big enough to see, great enough to grasp your opportunity? 

I dropped into your meeting for a moment yesterday, and as 
I listened, I heard a familiar phrase. It was repeated over and 
over again, “a free press,” “the freedom of the press.” Those 
are great words. They stand for one of the most precious rights 
of democracy. All the people are indebted to you for defend- 
ing that right. 

But may I remind you it isn’t your right. Freedom of the 
press doesn’t belong to you. It belongs to the people of this 
land. It is only through freedom that the truth so vital to 4 
democracy can be uttered. You are trustees of the right. You 
are free; you should be kept free for only one reason, in order 
that you may rise to the high levels of truth. Truth requires 
freedom, and freedom requires truth. 

Think of it! With few exceptions, among all the nations of 
this planet, you are the only free press. Are you big enough to 
see your opportunity, forget your prejudices, rise above your 
habitual conceptions, your political allegiances, become what 
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some of your professional ancestors were, the prophets of a 
vigorous and great nation? They didn’t defend; they marched 
with the vanguard. They didn’t follow; they led. In every way 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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that was in their power, they fought to create, stimulate, build 
agreat people and a great nation, a nation worthy of its past, 
qual to its present, prepared for its future. 

But if you were to rise to your opportunity, what would 
you do? 

Tell your people we have a great task to be done. The na- 
tion is at war, and the war isn’t won. No one knows when it 
will be won. It was much easier for our politicians in 1940 to 
promise that American boys would not be sent abroad than it 
wil be for our politicians to promise when the boys will be 
brought home. No one knows when this war will end. What 
sems clear now is that to win the war, we will need a one 
hundred per cent mobilization of our country. Our criticism of 
and disagreement with the government today are inconsequential 
Bcompared to the loyalty and service required by the nation. It is 
the only government we have. We must support it; we must sup- 
port the rationing, the war bonds, the taxation; we must stand 
together. We must show ourselves a great and a united people. 
Tell the people they must rise to new heights of political 
thinking. They must become politically mature. Tell them that 
good government is a matter of good administration. It is not 
amatter of slogans, of catch words, of pious plans. The com- 
Eplex problems that confront this world cannot be solved by a 
series of rhetorical phrases. Tell the people they must demand 
a government that is able and effective in administration. It 
is not enough to talk of what the government may do. The 
teal question is what a government is able to do. 

It isn’t enough for us as a people to talk of planning. The 
teal question is to what extent can we, as a people, elect repre- 
sentatives, Congressmen, Senators, executives, who have the 
ability to plan. To what extent can we staff our government 
agencies with men who are able to execute plans? The cure for 
human ills is not a set of promises or a list of day dreams. The 
oly permanent provision for human welfare is good govern- 
ment, cautious legislation, wise administration. And when that 
fails, it is the people who suffer. 

Tell them this is a day for tried principles in government, 
tot experimental ones. Do you remember the counsel of Po- 
lonius to Laertes? 

“Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 
Those words ought to be paraphrased and broadcast to the 
le nation. This is not a time to experiment either with the 
Pinciples of peace or liberty. 
“Those principles thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 

I know there are those who urge experiment. Recently a 
ktter appeared in one of our newspapers complaining of Win- 
son Churchill because he did not understand “how urgent it 
Sto use ... the sense in our people that this is the hour for 
feat experiment.” 

But will you look at the record. The blackest period in 
American history was the period of reconstruction after the 
Gwil War. What accounted for it? The willingness of a group 
tadical reformers in Congress to experiment. They insisted 
f South conform to their ideals of equality. The most dis- 
ening period in our history has been the period since the 
ld War, All of our great ideals became vanity, But see what 












war problems—Order abroad depends on orderly national 
life at home—A lesson on the greatness of America. 


we did. Beginning with 1919, we discarded all the experience 
and wisdom of mankind in regard to international law. We 
ventured forth in new programs, new schemes for preserving 
the peace of the world. In 1922 there was the Disarmament 
Conference. Seven hundred thousand tons of good American 
naval vessels were scrapped. In 1924, ’25, and ’26, with gestures 
of “Live and let live,” we furnished money to Germany so that 
she might rebuild her industrial plant. In 1929 we signed the 
Kellogg Pact. The peoples of the world would outlaw war. In 
1933 we refused to be touched with the economic stains of 
Europe. We withdrew from the Economic Conference. In 1939 
we passed the Neutrality Law. There is the record. When men 
talk of experiment, let the people know that experiment 
brought us where we are, at war. 

Experiment? Tell the American people this is no time to ex- 
periment. The rough seas through which we must plow these 
coming years will demand the tried principles of navigation. 

Finally, tell your people about America. Tell them it is a 
good land, not a perfect land, but a good land, with all its 
faults, the great hope of mankind. Tell them the common peo 
ple discovered it before the social scientists. The social scien- 
tists think America is a problem. The common people thought 
it was opportunity. Thirty-eight million of them crowded into 
this land from Europe between 1850 and the turn of the cen- 
tury. It all depends upon how you look at things. 

Tell them it is a beautiful land. They might never know it if 
they read our literature. That’s what one of the refugees from 
Europe said—“When I read American literature, I thought 
America was made up of nothing but slums and factories and 
smokestacks and gasoline tanks and miles and miles of trucks 
and dump heaps.” No one had told her about the grandeur of 
the Hudson, the lawns of our small towns, the beauty of our 
trees. No one told her of the rock walls in Connecticut, or the 
autumn foliage in Brown County, Indiana, or the forsythia in 
the South, or the redbud blooming along the hills in Missouri 
Tell your people it is a beautiful land. 

And finally, tell them it is one land. Tell them we are one 
nation; we are one people. We face one danger. And if we fail, 
all of us fail. And if we succeed, all of us succeed. 

I picked up a paper from a State west of the Alleghenies the 
other day and I read its editorial page. I learned that two 
States were to blame for this war. One was New York, which 
has always wooed the moneyed interests of Britain. The other 
was California, which was unfair to the Oriental and cursed 
with the movies. Neither of them had a right to belong to the 
Union. “But thank God for our town. We were genuine, one 
hundred per cent American.” 

Oh, the folly of it! It was a man from Illinois who said, 
“There is one nation; it is impossible to divide it. There is no 
line, straight or crooked, suitable for a national boundary.” 
And what was true in the days of Abraham Lincoln is even 
more true today. 

I would have you day by day fix your eyes upon the great- 
ness of America until you become filled with the love of her, 
and when you are impressed by the spectacle of her glory, re- 
flect that this nation was built by men who knew their duty 
and had the courage to do it—From a recent address before the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association in New York City, 








Nearly six times the amount of Govern- 
ment loans to our allies of the last war now 
is authorized for the Lend-Lease program 
of this war. Cost of our aid programs in 
both wars is compared by the Pictogram. It 
shows that, in dollars one and one-half 
inches in diameter, the loans during the first 
World War would go around the globe 
and one-half times, while Lend-Lease au- 
thorized so far would reach around the 
globe 60 and one-half times. 

First World War debt. Still on the Gov- 
ernment’s books at the end of 1942 was a 
World War debt, owed by 17 nations, of 
$11,436,000,000 in principal, plus $2,561,- 
(00,000 in accrued interest. Total payments 
on that debt amounted to $2,750,000,000, 
including $758,000,000 paid on the prince ipal. 

Lend-Lease outlays. To the last war's 
debts now are added the Lend-Lease out- 
lays of this war. The question of repayment 
for Lend-Lease has been reopened by the 
President’s disavowal of the idea that “vic- 
tory and a secure peace are the only coin in 
which we can be repaid.” This attitude was 
expressed specifically in the July report on 
Lend-Lease operations. But the President 
now says that nations benefiting from 
Lend-Lease are expected to repay us, as far 
as they can, though not necessarily in dol- 
lars. Exactly how the repayment is to be 
made remains a question. The rest of the 
world does not have the gold to repay us; 
and an attempt to repay in goods is con- 
sidered improbable because of the unfavor- 
able effect on our domestic economy. 

Limited repayment already is being made 
through help given to gt country by its 
allies. Britain supplies U.S. forces with a 
variety of materials aad 1 services ranging 
from Spitfire planes to surgical instruments. 
New Zealand and Australia provide -food, 
other war necessities. Canada buys its sup- 
plies outright. 

Meanwhile, the flow of Lend-Lease sup- 
plies has passed $1,000,000,000 a month and 
is increasing every day. Up to July 31, 1943, 
goods and services worth $13,973,339,000 
were transferred to Allied countries; now 
the total is close to $16,500,000,000. Alto- 
gether $60,654,000,000 has been authorized 
for Lend-Lease purposes—roughly equal to 
two years’ income taxes at the present rates. 

Out of the goods transferred so far, mu- 
nitions account for half; industrial prod- 
ucts, 21 per cent; food and other agricul- 
tural products, 14 per cent; shipping and 
other services, 15 per cent. The proportion 
of industrial goods is expected to rise in the 
future as additional liberated areas become 
eligible for industrial and agricultural re- 
habilitation. Expectation is that rehabilita- 
tion on a world-wide scale will soak up vast 
U.S. goods even after the need for direct 
war materiel under Lend-Lease has passed. 
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(Thousands of fathers definitely are 
going to be drafted in the months ahead. 
Even if Congress should approve a bill 
aimed at delaying the calling of fathers, a 
presidential veto is considered certain. This 
means that 446,000 fathers, according to 
Selective Service figures, will be taken into 
the armed services by the first of the year. 
This represents one out of 12 within the 
draft ages of 18 to 38. Many fathers are 
wondering about their chances of being 
drafted and ask just how the father draft 
is going to work now that it is coming.) 


If you are a father of draft age and have 
no claim for deferment on occupational or 
other grounds, you had better start look- 
ing at your order number. This may be 
the deciding factor in whether, and how 
soon, you will be called up for service. 


How can you tell whether your order 
number has a high or low standing? 


You can go to your local board and ask 
to see its classification record. This will 
show relatively where you stand. Also, the 
clerk of your board should be able to give 
indication of how your 
order number may be reached. 


you some soon 


If you find you may be called soon, is 
there any way to get a preliminary 
check on your physical condition? 


This sometimes can be arranged through 
local boards. If you live in a crowded dis- 
trict and facilities are meager, you may 
not be able to get such a preliminary 
physical examination. 


In event that you cannot arrange for an 
advance physical checkup through your 
draft board, you might consult your per- 
sonal physician. He probably can tell you 
if you are likely to be turned down for 
military service for physical reasons, but, 
of course, the final say would have to come 
from Army or Navy doctors. 


Supposing you are physically fit and 
have no other ground for deferment, 
what is your chance of getting defer- 
ment as a hardship case? 


Local boards have wide discretion in de- 
ciding when extreme hardship and priva- 
tion would result for a man’s family if he 
were inducted. If your children are very 
young or if you have a large family, your 
board might regard these as important 
factors in considering whether yours is a 
hardship case. But small children or a 
large family would not necessarily assure 
deferment. Again, if your wife is sick and 
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HOW DRAFT OF FATHERS WORKS 


needs you at home, you might receive con- 
sideration for hardship deferment. 


Your financial assets and other means of 
caring for your family might be consid- 
ered by your board in deciding whether 
there are ways of avoiding hardship. Fur- 
thermore, you probably would not be able 
to get deferment merely because you have 
financial obligations to meet, such as 
mortgage or insurance payments. Legal 
ways are open for service men to get post- 
ponement on certain obligations. 


If you think yours is a hardship case, 
when should you ask for deferment? 


You can ask your local board for defer- 
ment as a hardship case before you are 
reclassified into 1-A, which designates 
those available for military call. However, 
such request should be based first upon oe- 
cupational or other grounds, if such grounds 
exist, rather than on hardship. If your claim 
is turned down, you have 10 days to ap- 
peal after being placed in 1-A. 


Persons, not otherwise deferred, whose 
induction would bring extreme hardship 
and privation to their families, are placed 
in class 3-D. This class is not limited to 
fathers. A man is eligible for 3-D defer- 
ment if hardship would result for his wife 
or parent with whom he lives. 


Are fathers still considered a better em- 
ployment risk for employers? 


Undoubtedly so. Before calling pre-Pear 
Harbor fathers, a local board is supposed 
to call all other registrants who are classi- 
fied as 1-A. The order is: unmarried men 
without dependents; unmarried men with 
dependents; married men without children 
(including post-Pearl Harbor fathers) , and 
then pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. Thus, fa- 
thers still are at the bottom of the list in 
their class even after being put in 1-A. 


Which fathers are most likely to be given 
deferment as essential workers? 


If you are working at one of the critical 
occupations listed by the War Manpower 
Commission and are using your skill ina 
war-important job, you probably are 4 
long way from being called into military 
service. Furthermore, local boards are ex- 
pected to follow a liberal policy in defer- 
ring other fathers working in essential 
jobs. But, if your job is not essential to 
the war effort or to support of the war 
effort and you have no other claim to de 
ferment, you are almost certain to ke 
called when your board gets down to call- 
ing fathers and reaches your order number. 
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ENERAL SHERMAN tanks made 

by Chrysler Corporation con- 

tain parts and assemblies made by 
DeSoto,—made in the same shops 
and by many of the same craftsmen 
who built the good De Soto cars 
of peacetime. Likewise, much other 
fighting equipment of the Allies 
takes De Soto directly to the 
battlefronts as aircraft, artillery, 


and combat vehicles go into 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 


action. Bomber fuselage sections, 
aircraft wing structures, parts 
and assemblies for the great 
Bofors 40 millimeter anti-aircraft 
cannon,—and hundreds of precision 
parts for the fighting vehicles 
of war have had their source 
in sound De Soto workmanship. 


DE SOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


* * * 


War Bonds—Your Personal Investment in Victory 


9:00 TO 9:30 P. M., EASTERN WAR TIME 


(nit S 


¢ iti 





Here, at home, 


the De Soto 
} service sign is 


more than 





ever a symbol of courtesy 


and efficiency. With ample 


i 

' 
parts and skillful service, the 
DeSoto dealers are doing a 


fine job for their owners today. 


DESOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes the 
precision building of airplane wing sections— 
bomber fuselage nose and center sections —vital 
assemblies for anti-aircraft guns and General 
Sherman Tanks—and a wide variety of special 
manufacturing services to a 72 tortion of 
American war industry. 








| Po aad Com 
of National lssue 


Moscow Meetin 


_ Press Appraisal 
Of Envoys’ Task 


Europe’s postwar political problems 
particularly Germany’s future role, must 
be the principal business of the forthcom. 
ing U.S.-British-Russian conference jg 
Moscow, in the opinion of most comment. 





















ing editors. This is viewed as increasing. 
ly urgent in the light of Russian advances, ‘\ 
which many editors see as portending g 
| possible early German collapse. 





Declaring that “we should be prepa 
for any eventuality, including that 
early victory,” the Baltimore (Md.) § 
(Ind.-Dem.) observes that recent Briti 
and American successes in Southern E 
rope enable us now to “urge our politi 
views upon our great ally with much be 
ter grace than we could . . . with Russi 
doing practically all the striking and tak 
ing all the punishment.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispa 
(Ind.-Dem.) , stressing Soviet approval 
allowing Germany to retain her indust 
and military power if the Nazi regime i 
overthrown, sums up the situation th 
“Moscow’s terms to Berlin are much 
drastic than ours . . . It is conceivable t 
| Berlin will accept the Russian terms. If 
will the Kremlin pull out of the war 
leave us to face the Germans?” 

On the question of postwar Germany, 
From its list of lighting suppliers, Graybar picked a firm with the right back- ’ the Harttford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) 
ground and facilities for this particular job. A design engineer arrived overnight, observes that “Stalin’s representatives will 
and “pitched in” with the plane builder’s men and the GRAYBAR Lighting Specialist. be in an excellent position to bargain.” 


ks | , . ; . |  Russia’s military position and contribu- 
Just two weeks later he was back with samples of a new design, a design which | tion also, this paper points out, “strength- 


met the thorough tests with flying colors. The production order followed imme- en any Russian claim to territorial ex- 
diately. In less than 30 days thereafter, the plant was making deliveries in pansion in Poland, the Baltic states and 







Reports from the fighting fronts, reaching a builder 
of one of America’s pursuit ships, showed the need for a MOBILIZING 
change in the cockpit lighting fixture, a small item, but MATERIALS 
one of vital importance in emergencies. imdh oneaioe at 


actual examples of 
GRAYBAR service, 
providing electrical 
materials to be in- 
stalled in ships, 
planes and other war 
Products, 


Recalling Graybar’s fine record in meeting other 
difficult lighting problems, the plane-builder asked for 
our help. It meant developing a brand new unit, tooling 
up, and beginning quantity shipments in about 60 days! 








quantity. Bessarabia” and support “a very plaus- 

Now repeat orders to GRAYBAR are confirming the fact that the new fixture | ble argument . . . for Soviet representation 
design was “right on the beam”. No less important — the new unit is priced some | on AMG. i . — 1 

30% below the former abandoned design! Although Russia’s Baltic territorial de- 

mands “would clash with our long-stand- 

More and more, GRaysar service to builders of war equipment is embrac- | ing policy of refusing to recognize terri- 

ing items to be incorporated in their construction. Whether these are standard or _ | torial changes that are the result of con- 

special, mass-produced or built to order, GRAYBAR offers a fast-acting service of | quest,” the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.) 

supply, backed by experienced specialists in procurement for aircraft, shipbuilding observes that, recognizing Russia’s “very 

or ordnance. special interest in her borderlands, we 

should abstain . . . from meddling in the 

internal affairs of those small countries.” 

“A fundamental fact . . . to which all 


parties must regulate their outlook,” the 


SS ee ae New London (Conn.) Day (Ind.-Rep.) 
r va | y a declares, “is that Russia’s destiny appears 
° . to be leading her straight to the domina- 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES KE tion of a large part of Europe and Asia in 


. ” 
Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. = the days of enduring peace to come. 








Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 
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ii7 FOOT LAMINATED WOOD SPANS... 
SAFELY BONDED WITH PLASKON RESIN GLUE 
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Cross section of 
span perma- 
nently laminated 
with Plaskon 
Resin Glue 
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HE unbreakable grip of Plaskon Resin Glue is 
proved by these long, amazingly strong 
laminated wood arches, now being used for 
the speedy construction of essential military structures. 
Each section of each 3-hinged span is made up of 
thirty-seven %4" x 8” boards... and each span 
stretches unsupported from ground to ground for 


117 feet, with a rise of 44 feet! 


Neither moisture, cold nor heat can lessen the 


strength of these Plaskon-bonded spans, for Plaskon 
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fo 4 M4 fi) 
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Resin Glue itself is completely waterproof and 
weather-resistant. Mold or fungus cannot destroy 
its holding power. Gasoline, oil, and common 
solvents have no effect upon its remarkable hold- 
ing powers. Because these features assure an unusual 


degree of permanence in many different types 


of manufactured articles, Plaskon Resin Glue 
is being widely used as the bonding agent for 
paper, wood and fabrics. It offers many oppor- 


tunities for new post-war product developments. 


The list of highly important war goods made with Plaskon Resin Glue includes 


merchant ships, assault and landing boats, supply barges; airplane propellers, 
fuselages, wings, noses, pilots’ seats; prefabricated houses; and many other products 
to meet unusual service requirements. Our ability to supply Plaskon for molding 
and adhesive purposes depends directly upon W.P.B. Allocation Order M-331. 


PLASKON DIVISION, wpBeY- OWENS: FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2150 SYLVAN AVENUE, TOLEDO 6, OHIO 
Canadian Agent: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


PLASHKON 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


**RESIN GLUE ~*~ 








AND STAMPS TODAY 


Keep America Free 

















SOMEBODY HAS TO 
keep Cm moving” 


ILITARY men long ago 

learned that it isn’t the size of 
an army or the number of weapons 
that counts in battle, so much as the 
total of “effectives” available,among 
both men and machines. 


So one of the major problems in 
winning victory is keeping complex 
battle equipment in good function- 
ing trim despite inevitable damage 
and the tol! of constant and grueling 
service. 


At the start of the war, General 
Motors had a world-wide parts dis- 
tribution system covering more than 
100 countries. Amplifying this with 
new and improved methods of parts 
handling, it has placed invaluable 
help and experience at the command 
of the Army and Navy in keeping re- 
mote battle fronts supplied with vital 
replacement parts. 


And by applying the lessons learned 
in developing efficient car-servicing 


organizations at home, it has cooper- 
ated with the armed forces in setting 
up a network of training schools 
where soldiers and sailors learn 
how to service GM-built war goods, 
and teach others to do likewise. 


Thus General Motors follows its 
product virtually to the very front 
lines to help “keep ’em moving” 
with skillful servicing and good 
parts. 


This illustrates the process by 
which General Motors “know-how” 
keeps its products up to Army and 
Navy standards and requirements, 
not only as to manufacture, but as 
to operation in the field. It is part 
of a wartime policy aimed at pro- 
ducing the most war goods of the 
highest merit with the most efficient 
use of available materials. 


From such policy comes not only aid 
to speedier victory, but assurance of 
fresh progress once victory is won. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 














Yes, that is a train, a modern, stainless steel, 
lightweight train. But more than that, it is the 
product of ideas. 

To the railroad man with lines at the ticket win- 
dows and armies to move, ideas are measured by 
performance. Trains like this have helped the 
country’s railways to roll up a magnificent record 
in serving the war needs of our country. They 
have been able to do the impossible because they 
began to build soundly for better transportation 
long before war impended. 

Our whole American war machine is rolling into 
full power by reason of ideas developed by a 
free industry. Planes, tanks, naval vessels, anti- 
aircraft—all ideas, translated into steel. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY e¢ PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT = 


IDEAS TRANSLATED INTO STEEL 


oF, 


That train you see is a Budd-built train—designed 
by Budd engineers, constructed by Budd skilled 
workmen. It embodies ideas of weight-saving 
which require less power and fuel; ideas of 
smooth-riding comfort; ideas of sturdy stainless 
steel construction which provide safety and un- 
interrupted service. The whole idea of modern 
railway travel was revolutionized by Budd trains. 


None can be built now. The steel is needed for 
war and the Budd plants, filled with men trained 
to ideas and steel, are working one hundred per- 
cent on Army and Navy orders. 


But ideas live. And skill is not forgotten. The 
gleaming stainless steel trains you see today are 
a brilliant promise for the future. 


ee 


Originators of all-steel automobile bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway trailers. Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel 


* REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 








_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





face Gen. George C. Marshall, U. S. Chief 
of Staff, if chosen as Allied supreme com- 
mander, would be the location of his head- 
quarters. Some experts favor London be- 
cause of its proximity for the forthcoming 
invasion on Germany. Others believe that 
Washington is more centrally located in 
view of the fact that this is a global com- | 
mand, and includes the war with Japan. 
} To present a cross-section of informed | 
opinion The United States News asked 
military and naval experts, congressmen, 
diplomats and others this question: 


One of the main problems that would | 


Should any Allied global com- 
mand be under one supreme com- 
mander at Washington or at London? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others | 
will appear next week. 
a _ 


ee 


Admiral Samuel S. Robinson 


(Ret.); Tom’s River, N.J.; Commander, Sub- 
marine Force, Atlantic Fleet, and Member, 
Naval Armistice Commission, World War |; 
Admiral in Command, U. S. Fleet, 1925-26; 
Former Superintendent, U.S. Naval Academy, 


answers: 

Can Eisenhower, Marshall, Stalin, King, 
Nimitz, Mountbatten, or Chiang Kai-shek 
efficiently command 
all others from any 
place? The answer is, 
no. Therefore, no 
global command or 
headquarters. I sug- 
gest dropping the 
word “global” in con- 
nection with com- 
mand. 

“Face” is of great 
importance to per- 
sons, races, nations. 
British, Americans, 
French, Chinese, East Indians will pool 
forces in the theater of war. Will Russia 
pool? Probably not, but will co-operate in 
councils and co-ordinate in the field. 


(by telegraph) 





—Harris & Ewing 
Admiral Robinson 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. 


(Ret.); New York, N.Y.; Former Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Fleet; Former Commander, 
Yangtze Patrol, China, and Commandant 
of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 


answers: 


There should be a commander for each 
battle front. These should be all under one 
Supreme commander, with a general staff 
composed of officers of each of the Allies. 
Because of his experience and great abil- 
ity, General Marshall is the logical man 
as global commander, and his field head- 
quarters should be at Washington, because 
it Is equidistant between the two great 
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THREE WAYS 
TO SAY.. 












---AND MAKE 
IT STICK! 


HOUSANDS of American 

manufacturers have found 
out how to stop wartime sabo 
teurs—as well as ordinary thieves 
and marauders. 


First, they fence the entire 
plant area with tough, U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence. This sturdy steel 
barrier, with its formidable 
barbed wire top, will stop the 
most ardent trouble-maker at 
the boundary line. 


Second, they screen all win- 
dows with strong Cyclone Win- 
dow Guards of steel mesh so 
that no one can toss valuable 
tools, dies or plans to a con- 
federate outside. This protection 
is vitally important when the 
plant is near a street or railroad. 


Then, they post watchmen at 
all gates to be sure that no one 
enters or leaves the plant with- 
out being checked. 


IF YOU NEED FENCE, WRITE US 


American factories have done 
a wonderful job of fighting the 
saboteur menace. But remem- 
ber, a single weak spot invites 
trouble. 

Do you need more fence — 
extra window guards? Demands 
are heavy and supplies are 
limited, but if you are doing wat 
work and have proper priorities, 
we can provide U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence and other materials for 
protecting your plant. Get in 
touch with us, We'll make rec- 
ommendations and give you a 
free estimate. Also mail coupon 
for valuable $2-page illustrated 
book on fence. No obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 





UNITED 
STATES 


STEEL 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 











Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Derr. E 103 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 





Dp bthheadenvihieeeheabaeebbehe he ebennesessanehesdaaens 
DS Khuedbenneesensbaeteddesncaseesedsanatsseeeesseceees 
Debteevetebedbeesenrceteeweaupactessnns DaNtG. cc cccseescs 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [] School; [) Playground; 
Pe Cees, Bee, os nnin000o0 0s saceresenssneeets feet. 














YES SIR, we've got a fight on our hands that’s going to take more 
than wishful thinking to win. 

Sure we're a powerful nation. Certainly we’ve got tremendous 
industrial facilities. But all that power ... all those machines... 
can’t win the war for us—won’t give that boy whose service star 
hangs in your neighbor's window the materiel support he needs. 
No, not unless the brains and brawny hands of those who 
operate these machines run them at full-speed full-time. 

We all want to win the war. And quickly! We can only do this 
by WORKING ... harder... faster... longer... more carefully! 

This is the order of the day at the Detroit Tap & Tool Company 
plant. Each employee looks upon himself as a soldier. 

Instead of shouldering a rifle he shoulders his own responsibility 
in such a manner that every Detroit Tap or Thread Gage is 

the finest, most accurate that can be turned out. Therefore, 

each of us feels he has a personal Axis to grind. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


TOOL CO. 


6432 BUTLER AVENUE + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES 


SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 





fronts, and from there he can allocate 
sinews of war to the several fronts. 
General Marshall might also retain hj 
position as Chief of Staff of the Amerie 
Army, and Admiral King be retained 
head of the American Navy. These t 
officers have made an ideal team. 


Rep. W. G. Andrews 


(Rep.), N.Y.; Ranking Republican Me 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 


answers: 

It seems to me reasonable that the Allig 
may well have reached the phase (mi 
tary) when direction of the supreme Allied 
command should be vested in one man 4g 
military stature. If that man is to } 
General Marshall—and I consider him p 
eminently fitted—he should have as mud 
freedom of command as possible. 
question of the location of his post 
command to my mind is secondary. Th 
would be up to him to determine. 


James W. Gerard 


New York; Ambassador to Germany 1913-17, 

answers: 

In a war conducted on many fronts over 
our globe, each general, quite naturally, 
thinks his front the 
most important. 

Only one central 
authority can deter- 
mine the strategy for 
this global war and 
the timing and the 
localities of attacks 
to bring about the ut- 
ter defeat of the Axis. 

To keep China and 
Russia in the war, to 
open the Burma Road, James W. Gerord 
to pulverize and in- 
vade Germany, to make Italy an ally, 
help the Yugoslav and Greek patriots, 
separate the satellite states from Germany 
are the pressing problems, and, if a global 
command is established, they can best t 
solved by a command from London. 


George Howland Cox 


Washington, D.C.; Latin-American Ni 
Commentator; Director, Inter-American Cem) 
ter and Lecturer on Hispanic-American 
tory, George Washington University; 
sociate Editor, The World Affairs Magazine, 


answers: 


The supreme commander of the Allied 
global command seemingly should be leg 
cated in London until the Germans hav 
been defeated, and in the Far East whem 
complete attention is given to defeati 
the Japanese. He should be where he 
quickly accessible to his officers in 
field, and should be where strategy coulg 
be promptly revised. There is no reasomy 
why handling of supplies in the U.S. caiey 
not be directed by responsible individ 
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The seasoned engineering and manufacturing abilities that produced millions of great Plymouth cars 
are today devoted to war jobs requiring Aawless precision: on tank, cannon and airplane assemblies 

. welding and machining armor-plate . . . fabricating numerous exact items from aluminum, bronze, 
magnesium, cannon steels. * Meanwhile, the great cars Plymouth has built are giving faithful 
performance to their owners. And Plymouth dealers have parts available, and a great and growing 
reputation for outstanding service on cars of all makes. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation 


5S. Y WAR BONOS—BUY NOW 
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UNTAPPED POOL OF MAN POWER 


Nonessential Industry and Homes as Sources of New War Workers 


Comparison of mobilization 
in U.S. and in Britain, where 
national service act operates 


This country is facing a showdown on 
how to make the best use of its available 
supply of workers. This showdown cannot 
come too soon for the Army and Navy. 
Unless the man-power tangle is straight- 
ened out soon, the high command 
may find itself with a combat force 


working age are employed or in the armed 
forces. There is a large number of persons 
not being used who never before were part 
of the labor force. Most of these are women 
whose work has been confined to their 
homes. Nonessential industries have con- 
tributed only a comparatively few workers 
to war plants and to essential civilian in- 
dustries. This means that the greatly ex- 
panded labor force in war industry has 


Alexander in Philadelphia Bulletin 


aircraft industry is located, officials estj. 
mate there will be a shortage of 92,59 
workers after all reserves are used, while 
in Texas there is a net surplus of 182,00 
workers. 

Army and Navy officials believe that 
these problems cannot be solved without 
a law to draft labor. But support for that 
position is slow in coming. The Adminis. 
tration and Congress are reluctant to buck 

the opposition of labor and a large 
segment of industry until the Ba. 





of 10,700,000 men _ insufficiently 
equipped to carry the fight to the 
enemy on the scale demanded by 
those who map the strategy. 
Answers must be found to these 


questions: Does an actual labor 
shortage exist, or is the United 


States trying to fight a war with- 
out complete mobilization of its 
man power? If there is enough 
labor, what must be done to utilize 
it in a way that will permit in- 
dustry to meet its war production 
goals on time? 

The Army and Navy are con- 
vinced that the war program is not 
too big for this country to handle 
if every available man and woman 
is utilized. They reason as follows: 

Size of the armed forces. If 
plans to build an armed force of 
10,700,000 by the end of 1943 are 
carried out, this will mean that 
only 17 per cent of the country’s 
labor force is under arms. That 
leaves 83 per cent from which to get work- 
ers for making the weapons. For this rea- 
son, the Army and Navy are not im- 
pressed by those who contend that the 
armed forces are too big. 

In fixing the size of the Army and Navy, 
two factors were considered: How many 
men will be needed to fight offensive war- 
fare on all the fronts? Can the country 
supply all these men and still operate suc- 
cessfully all needed war and civilian in- 
dustries? Army and Navy studies pro- 
duced this conviction: There is more than 
enough man power available to meet all 
requirements. 

If there is no over-all labor shortage in 
this country, then the question arises as 
to why there seems to be one. Army and 
Navy answer that in this manner: 

Unused labor reserves. Of all major 
nations at war, the United States is the 
least fully mobilized; fewer persons of 
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ruch labor-priority plan is given a 
fair trial on the West Coast. How. 
ever, without a national service 
law, there still are ways open to in. 
dustries and communities to help 
correct the man-power problem. 

What employers can do. They 
can avoid hoarding of workers, 
trim their requirements to a mini- 
mum, exchange labor-saving infor- 
mation with other employers and 
strive to improve worker morale 
and efficiency by improving work- 
ing conditions. These are ways to 
get the most out of the existing 
supply of workers. 

What communities can do. 
They can help to decrease absen- 
teeism and turnover by improving 
living conditions outside the plant. 
Wichita, Kans., offers an example 
of what can be done. This city, 








A SPECIALIST’S PRESCRIPTION 


come largely from the unemployed and 
from persons not previously a part of the 
labor force. 

Furthermore, while industry has been 
calling for workers, the civilian labor force 
has declined, rather than increased, dur- 
ing 1943. Official figures show there were 
1,300,000 fewer civilians in the labor force 
in August, 1943, than in the corresponding 
month of 1942. Thus it is clear that war 
industries are not drawing the reinforce- 
ments they need from available new work- 
ers and from persons employed in nonwar 
manufacturing, construction and_ trades 
and services. 

Distribution of workers. The War Man- 
power Commission reports that acute labor 
shortages exist in 72 war production areas, 
but that in 65 important areas the labor 
supply is adequate and will continue to be 
adequate to meet requirements. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, where much of the 


which has doubled in population 

since 1940, is answering its man- 

power problems by adjusting itself 
to the needs of its workers. Adequate new 
housing has been provided, banks and 
stores remain open at night, entertainment 
is provided for night-shift workers, trans- 
portation schedules conform to work 
schedules, and schools and churches co- 
operate. 


Labor in Britain. Latest figures from 
London show that, under Great Britain’s 
national service law, a larger proportion 
of the population is employed in war work 
or is enrolled in the armed services than 
in the United States. For example: 

Ten million men in the age group 18-51 
and the same number of women in the age 
group 18-47 have been registered for mil- 
tary or war production duty. But the total 
number of workers serving in the armed 
forces or in essential production is even 
greater. That is shown by these figures: 
Of a population of 33,000,000 persons aged 
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No use, men, you'll never understand! 


. 
‘T © YOU it’s just a lot of waves and curls (and 
mighty pretty, too). But to Betty, now... 

To Betty it’s all that a brand-new permanent 
can mean to a woman. Something to fortify the 
spirit . . . to do the soul good. 


One of those little things, in short, that count 
so big in times like these . . . a shine on your 
shoes . . . a cheery “hello” from your next door 
neighbor . . . 

Little things that lift the courage... warm the 
heart... boost morale. 


a. 


It happens that there are millions of Americans 
who attach a special value to their right to enjoy 
a refreshing glass of beer...in the company of 


MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


good friends... with wholesome American food 
.+.as a beverage of moderation after a good 
day’s work. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely, not of 
crucial importance to any of us. And yet— 
morale is a lot of little things like this. 

Little things that help to lift the spirit, keep 
up the courage. Little things that are part and 
parcel of our own American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A refreshing glass of beer or ale—a moment 
of relaxation . . . in trying times like these 


they too help to keep morale up. 














i Mh 
Wi) “TASK BEGUN 
Mt ON ISLAND X” 


There’s no salute of guns when the Sea- 
bees go in for a landing. No show of gold 
braid. Just a barge-load of men in dun- 
garees, with a sea-toughened bosun’s 
mate in command—tools and supplies. 

They have a job to do and the re- 
sourcefulness to get it done. In days or 
weeks the base will be built and they’ll 
move on. “‘Can do”’ is their motto. 

One of the most important pieces of 
equipment that goes ashore with the 
Seabees is a “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Electric Set. It’s their kind. Tough. 
Versatile. Dependable. It gives them the 
power they need for the saws and 
winches, the lights and radio. 

“Caterpillar” Diesels have been in 
some strange places in this war. When 
regular Diesel fuel was lacking they have 
run efficiently on anything that was 
handy—crude oil, coconut oil or avia- 
tion gasoline, 





Rugged and compact, these power- 
plants-of-all-work can be flown to inac- 
cessible spots by plane, ready to go to 
work in a matter of minutes. And they’ve 
run night and day for thousands of hours 
with little attention and no repairs. Be- 
cause “Caterpillar” Diesel units power 
so many kinds of equipment, from trac- 
tors and rock crushers to pumps and 
compressors, they can be serviced in 
remote outposts with a minimum of 
interchangeable parts. 

Today the armed forces have first 
call on ‘‘Caterpillar’ production. When 
victory is won, ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel 
power will be ready to serve a vast range 
of potential peacetime uses. And the 
“Caterpillar” dealer organization, now 
making a vital contribution to the war 
effort in the maintenance of older ma- 
chines, will again be able to supply 
sturdy new “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesels, 


CATERPILLAR O/ESéL 





TO WIN THE WAR: 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 


« 


14-64, 22,750,000 are in the Army, Navy 
or civil defense, or are holding war jobs or 
necessary civilian jobs. This leaves a com. 
paratively small balance to run nonwar 
industries and trades, to perform domestic 
duties and to go to school. The figures in. 
dicate that in Britain there has been q 
much greater shift of workers from non. 
war to war production than in the United 
States. 

Other statistics that show the extent of 
British mobilization for war: 

Males aged 14-64. Of the 16,000,000 in 
this class, 15,000,000 are in the armed 
services or in paid employment. 

Women aged 14-64. There are 17,000, 
000, of whom 7,750,000 have paid jobs o 
are in the services. 

Although Britain’s war production effort 
has taken 2,500,000 more workers into 
munitions jobs than were engaged in this 
kind of work last year, a shortage still 
exists. A total of 700,000 more will be 
needed this year and next. These will be 





—Wide World 
ERNEST BEVIN 
Britain’s man-power chief 


drawn from women in the age group 47-51, 
now being registered, from reducing to 4 
minimum recruitment of women for mil- 
tary services, retention in aircraft plants 
of mechanics lent by the Royal Air Force 
and by reorganization of the present in- 
dustrial force. 

Britain, like the U.S., has a certain 
amount of strike trouble. Recent un- 
authorized walkouts in the coal mines and 
elsewhere have brought threats from 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor, to use his 
powers to punish strikers or workers who 
absent themselves from their jobs without 
cause 

Despite recent strike flurries, the num- 
ber of labor disputes in Britain involving 
work stoppages has declined this year 
from last. During the first seven months 
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“| FLUID DRIVE FOR POWER RECOVERY? 





yet’ 





Test cell in aircraft engine plant. American Blower Fluid Drives are used for running-in and power testing aircraft engines. 





YES, American Blower Fluid Drives are an integral part of the power 
recovery systems installed in the test cells of several great aircraft engine 
plants to recover the power developed in testing airplane engines. 

7-51, The power developed by the aircraft engines under test is converted into 

er electrical energy, which is fed back into the factory power circuits. The 

sant Fluid Drives make possible the saving of this valuable energy which would 

Foree otherwise be wasted. American Blower Fluid Drives are also used exten- 

nt in- sively in Navy Craft and Maritime Commission ships and in many other 

vital war jobs. 

ertail 


} un After Victory, the engineering skill and experience and American Blower’s 
5 and complete facilities for manufacturing Fluid Drives, Air Handling and Con- 
from ditioning Equipment of all types and other allied products will play a 
se be vital role in the post-war world progress. 
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ithout Cutaway view of - American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 

num- 

olving 





no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
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Words...or Weapons ? 


Long on talk...short on action 
—that’s how our enemies re- 
garded American war production 
a while back. Now they know that 
our “big talk’’ about building pipe 
lines, rubber plants, ships, air- 
craft and weapons of all kinds has 
been matched by the actual per- 
formance. Yellow Strand Pre- 
formed Wire Rope has advanced 
this program at thousands of 
points. And you have aided di- 
rectly by choosing long-lasting 
Yellow Strand...employing it 
efficiently .. . sharing your ropes 
with other essential users. 


In contrast to resolute words 
which give no comfort to foes, 
there’s talk of another sort that we 
can profitably curb. Casual ‘small 


talk’’ about individuals in service 
...troop movements...new 
phases of production. Pieced to- 
gether like parts of a puzzle, these 
fragments may reveal some big 
military secret to listening enemy 
agents. So our government says: 
“Don't repeat even Jittle things 
about the war effort unless they've 
been published or broadcast. 
Think before you talk.” 


The safe course is to let your 
actions speak for you. Continue 
to work...to cooperate...to 
conserve vital materials, includ- 
ing the Preformed Yellow Strand 
that our fighting forces and war 
industries need in ever-growing 
amounts. There’s no better way to 
helpthem silence the Axis for good. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


8B & B’s Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means that 





of 1948, there were 687 stoppages against 
934 in the corresponding period of 1949 
But more workers have been involved this 
vear, and there have been more map. 
days of idleness. 

As in this country, wages are the prin. 
cipal issue in most British disputes. There 
has been some unrest due to a fear that 
labor would lose some of its social gains 
after the war. 


Incentive pay. Guides for employers 
in shaping incentive-pay plans gradually 
are taking shape. A statement of principles 
by the War Production Board and a de. 
cision by a regional War Labor Board 
point the way. 

WPB makes these points in outlining a 
general pattern for incentive plans: 

Plans should be mutually acceptable to 
labor and management; they should in. 
volve no appreciable increase in unit labor 
costs; production standards on which in- 
centive plans are based should represent 
amount of work performed per unit of time 
by a qualified operator under normal con- 
ditions. 

Also: As a rule, basic hourly rates pre- 
vailing prior to the plan should become 
the guaranteed rates under it: earnings 
should increase in direct proportion to in 
creased production, but this _ principle 
should not be carried to a point where 
earnings would rise out of proportion to 
energy expended; incentive plans work best 
when applied to small groups. 

In the other guide on incentives, the 
regional WLB rejected a proposal by the 
CIO United Auto Workers that a piece- 
work plan should not result in a redue- 
tion of a worker’s earnings as a result 
of any change in rates. The Board ordered 
the company involved — Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co.—to set the rate for each piece- 
work or incentive job in a way to afford 
earning opportunity approximately equal 
to that afforded by the job at the highest 
period between January 1 and September 
15, 1942. 


Strike elections. Here. is the up-to 
date score on strike election notices filed 
with the National Labor Relations Board: 

Notices filed, 319; withdrawn, 201; elec- 
tions held, 48. In only four of the elections 
have workers voted against striking. 

Results of recent elections involving 50 
or more workers: 

Red 73 Creamery, Inc., Union City, 
Ohio; notice filed by AFL Brotherhood of 
Firemen. For a strike, 24; against, 39. 

H & H Tube Manufacturing Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; United Auto Workers (CIO). 
For, 160; against, 10. 

De Bardeleben Coal and Coke Co., Holt, 
Ala.: District 50 (UMW). For, 86; against, 
28. 

D. C. Clark Candy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers (AFL). 


For, 319; against, 128. 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 


THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 44 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Behind today’s spectacular military success is a story of 
vision and daring that goes back to 1941 . . . to the first 
low-grade bauxite dug from Arkansas mines for Reynolds 
plants. For that shovelful of bright earth foretold a great 
new source of aluminum for America . . . a domestic source, 
immune to the threat of U-boats, unrestricted in quantity, 
demanding only the right kind of plant facilities to supply 
the largest and strongest air fleets ever dreamed of. 

Reynolds built that kind of plant. Completed in the world- 
record time of five months and twenty-nine days, it is still 
the only plant in the country where bauxite comes in at onc 
end and aluminum sheet rolls out the other. What is more, 
that plant was deliberately planned to process bauxite from 
good old American soil. This, long before Pearl Harbor... 
may aptly be called ‘‘Spadework for Victory.” 

But Reynolds does not rest upon past laurels. Reynolds 
takes the lead in prefabricating airplane parts at the alumi- 
num source. Reynolds metallurgists look ahead for new 
aluminum alloys that will give even greater striking power 
to Allied airmadas. And Reynolds original skill, as the 
world’s largest roller of aluminum foil, promises still further 
triumphs in the light-metal age of tomorrow. 


The march is on. . . toward Leadership in Aluminum. 
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THIS BEACH PARTY?” (emai 


“I'M BRINGING cold steel instead of hot coffee—builets 
instead of sandwiches—and we'll have gunfire, not 
campfires. 

“Want to help me dish it out? You can—by what you 
do at home. And what you get the other fellow to do. 

“Know how the home news strikes me when I see a 
paper? It makes sense when I see that War Bonds are 
booming and the Red Cross drive is going over big. 
But I can’t see this ‘absenteeism’. That wasn’t in the 
dictionary when I[ sailed. You can quote me on that 
personally, and pass the word along. 

“Out here, it’s ‘git or git got’. With your helping, 


we'll be the ones who do the ‘gittin’.” 
. * * 


This message is one of a series dedicated to our com- 
mon goal, total victory over the Axis aggressors. 
}» - noe we 
f} Watson-Stillman is fortunate to be able to serve Amer- 


* 
ie # ica’s armament industries with hydraulic presses, jacks, 
vs ) J 





eal “2 pumps, valves and forged steel fittings. These W-S prod- 
»% ucts hasten the output of weapons, planes, tanksand ships. 
The W atson-Stillman Company, Roselle, N. J., Engineers 
and Manufacturers of Hydraulic 
Presses, Pumps, Wire Rope Shears, 
Jacks, Forged Steel Fittings and 
Valves. 
Resse git * 
FF 44 
MAKES BULLETS FOR 
BEACH LANDINGS 
. Every time it's operated, this Metal Extru 
sion Press “bears down” on the Axis with its 
1350-ton pressure. It is used in the making * 
of bullets and is one of scores of types of 


W-S presses adding to the output _of arms 
and ammunition for our fighting forces. 
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Special Keport_— 


WHY MILK IS SCARCE: 
NIOUTLOOK FOR RATIONING 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


== 





Clash of Increasing Demands and Seasonal Decline in Production 


Cut in fluid product 
in effort to stimulate 
' butter and cheese output 


‘ A shortage of milk products is raising 
7 the threat of 
: similar to the great meat and potato fam- 
ines. The general public finds the long- 
time shortages of butter, cheese, ice cream 
and other milk products getting worse. 
Now, it hears talk that even milk to drink 
is going to be hard to get. 

Distributors have been limited in their 
milk sales. Dairymen speak of a “crisis” 
in milk production. They, and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, are making head- 
lines in a fight with the Government over 
what should be done about it. So people 
are beginning to ask just how much of a 
shortage to expect, why it came about, and 
what is being planned to keep enough milk 
on their tables for essential needs. 

First, the extent of the shortage. As 
of today, there is no real shortage of milk 
for drinking purposes. Retail stores still 

@s8 are able to meet all demands for milk in 
gee vearly all communities. The shortage is 

confined to milk products such as cheese 
A 


= 


another food emergency 
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ADMINISTRATORS JONES AND BROWN: Milk is their next problem... 


and butter. But the supply problem is get- 
ting critical in some metropolitan areas 
that depend upon outside sources of sup- 
ply. Until next spring, they probably are 
to find it increasingly difficult to supply 
all the milk people would like to buy. 

The immediate 
supplies is the seasonal decline in milk 
production. This year, milk output is go- 
ing down at about the same rate it nor- 
mally does, though a little faster than last 
year. But civilian demand for milk knows 
no seasons. And it is going higher and 
higher this year because people are trying 
to get milk and milk products to make up 
for the other foods they cannot buy. 

This higher demand is centered in met- 
ropolitan areas that must depend upon 
outside sources for a large proportion of 
their milk supplies. The situation is es- 
pecially complicated on the East and 
West coasts. These areas normally import 
milk during the seasonal shortage period, 
and this year their war-swollen popula- 
tions are asking for more milk than ever. 
Yet the great milk-producing areas in the 
North-Central States are keeping a great- 
er proportion of their production to meet 
their own inflated home demands. 


reason for dwindling 


The seasonal decline in output con- 
centrates an over-all shortage in the last 
three months of the year. Total milk pro- 
duction has not been able to keep up with 
the rising tide of war demands. It was 
estimated that 122,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk would be needed this year for essen- 
tial requirements. The farmers are going 
to produce only 118,302,000,000 pounds, 
slightly less than they produced in 1942. 

This net deficit already is showing up in 
manufactured milk products. It has not 
appeared in fluid milk and cream, for 
direct consumption, because the demand 
for milk to drink has been met through 
diversion of milk from the making of 
butter, cheese, etc. 

Why milk products are short. Milk has 
been diverted into fluid milk channels be- 
cause the returns from milk and cream 
are higher for the farmer and the dealer. 
Also, many farmers, remote from markets, 
are finding it more profitable, under the 
present relationship of prices, to feed their 
milk to hogs and chickens rather than try 
to move it to market under labor and 
transportation difficulties. 

The result is that there isn’t enough 
milk coming to manufacturing plants for 


CHARLES HOLMAN: For producers 
47 








OF P processing into cheese and butter. Produc- lem between the Administration, on ope 
et RO> tion of American cheese, evaporated milk hand, and the dairymen and the farm bl 
° and dried skim milk is running about 20 in Congress on the other. 
S29 m Cy per cent less than last year. This reduced The dairymen want a straight increay 
bo °) These Critical Times fe) supply is cut into by military and Lend- _ in the price of milk to the consumer. They 


Lease demands. For overseas shipments, say higher prices would enable farmers ty 
manufactured milk products are most in meet the 30 per cent advance in the cog 
demand. Mandatory set-aside by pro- of their labor, pay higher prices for feed, 
ducers for the military have been reduced make milk farming more profitable thay 
recently. This means slightly more butter livestock raising. Representatives of dain 
for civilians within a month. But nothing interests met last week in Washington 
will make up for the 20 per cent decline a three-day session of the National (Cp. 


in production in the face of higher con- operative Milk Producers Federation tp 
sumer demands. draw up their program. Charles W. Hol. 


Prospects that the situation will be any man, secretary, said an average increas 
better next year are hazy, at best. This of three cents per quart, adjusted fo 
year, farmers are expected to keep 58,000,- regional markets, is necessary. 

000,000 pounds of their total 

whole milk production on their = -g~w 

farms for their own use, to sell 
as cream and to feed their 
livestock. The other 60,000,- 
000,000 pounds will go to city 
markets, where more than 
half flows into fluid milk con- 
sumption, the rest to manu- 
factured products. Next year, 
the Government hopes the 
farmers will send at least 
73,000,000,000 pounds to city 
markets for utilization in hu- 
man consumption. Willingness 
of farmers to do that depends 
first upon production, next on 
the return they can get for 
milk as compared with the re- 
turn they can get for it by 
feeding it to livestock. 

What is being done about 
it. The Government has taken 

















direct action to stop the de- : —USDA by Forsythe | 
i | cline in output of manufac- AT THE GROCER’S: No increase for consumers 
tured milk products. It has 
issued an order limiting the amount of The Administration wants to give dairy- 
fluid milk that distributors can sell to the men a subsidy so they can meet increased 
Yr amount they sold during a base period. production costs without raising the price 
EXCLUSIVE with B.M.A. — complete For most areas this base period probably of milk. ; ne 4. 
protection plan for yourself and fam- will be the month of June, 1943. This War Food Administration, headed by dif 
ily when income stops temporarily or means that, on the average, the amount Marvin Jones, at first proposed to grant} i) 
is lost through death. One convenient of milk flowing into major marketing areas the price increase, but was overruled. But 
deposit, monthly, pays for all these for direct consumption will be reduced 2 Fred N inson, of the Office of Economic J to¢ 
benefits . . . even more important | 3 per cent below the present level. Stabilization, and Prentiss Brown, of the | cru 
these days when unexpected losses Restaurants, which have been taking an Office of Price Administration, felt that 
might prove ruinous. Here’s complete increased amount of fluid milk recently, higher milk prices would touch off another 
protection “all-ways.” Send coupon. probably will have to take the largest cut. rise in the inflation spiral. ae 
Giese wn amin, ieee os Ont Home deliveries will be kept at the June Apparently the Administration is going 
depending on benefits best suited to your needs. level, at least. Output of flavored milk to have its way, at least so far as the ret 
Z ; drinks, scottage cheese, buttermilk and of this year is concerned. A temporary 
B USIneSS i} en s other fluid milk by-products probably will subsidy program already has been ordered. 
: be reduced. Under it, the Government will pay dairy- 
i SSurance ( () | This order became effective in 13 met- men the equivalent of 25 cents to 50 cents 
simldi prises ' ropolitan marketing areas on October 4, per hundredweight of whole milk delivered 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI and War Food Administration hopes to during the three months from October 
Se Men's Assurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. i — ee — than 100 other through reg 7 ene, 
Please send me details of your ex- + A ove er i. The farm bloc is dead set against “ 
a clusive “All-Ways Income Plan.” i Even if it succeeds in halting the diver- milk subsidy. It may force through a price | ™! 
Be PER cccinssanniincensimnnniniviaiiinintineuniniinla 4 sion of milk from manufactured milk prod- increase in milk. Leaders say they are “ 
ESTE OR eT eT i | ucts, it will not solve the basic difficulty prepared to sponsor legislation that would AY 
aaa i P of inadequate production of whole milk require the Government to adjust pret J pj, 
| aie a g | itself. There is no agreement on this prob- to meet production costs, with specific 
| % Paste this on Penny Post Card and Address a 
) | 48 THE UNITED STATES NEWS § As 
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JEWS 





1, We're in the business, but we don’t know. 
Wecan tell you how many different men and 
skills it takes to perform our part of the oper- 
ation. If you begin with the geologists, pale- 
ontologists, surveyors and seismograph crews 


that look for oil land... 


4.... you find that it takes more than 400 
different skills in the Union Oil Company alone 
to bring you a 35c quart of Triton Motor Oil. 
But that’s just the beginning. If we go back 
tothe men who made the pipe that carries the 
crude that’s refined into Triton... 





7. they flow where they’re needed—auto- 

matically. How efficiently this works has been 

brought home to all of us during this war, when 

the law of supply and demand has had to be 

suspended temporarily in some cases and 
d economy instituted in its place. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH 
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FREEDOM !I5 


mall pale) 
NOBODY 
NSWER 





2....and add the rig builders who put up 
the derrick; the drillers, derrickmen, rotary 
helpers and firemen who drill the well; the 
production foremen, pumpers and pulling 
crews who service it after it starts to produce... 





5....and trace their raw materials back 
through steel mill and ore ship to the iron 
mine (pause for breath here), then repeat the 
process with all our equipment—refineries, 
tools, trucks, cans, and even pencils—it begins 
to look as if almost everyone in the country 
had a hand in the operation. 





8. But the best testimonial is America itself. 
For our country, under Free Enterprise, has 
achieved the highest standard of living and 
the greatest capacity for war production the 
world has ever known. Without the automatic 
efficiency of a free economy this could have 
never been done. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


3....the pipe line crew, gaugers, refinery 
stillmen, chemists, truck drivers, warehouse- 
men, bookkeepers, stenographers, painters, 
carpenters, welders, salesmen and scores of 
others—each one specializing on one particular 
phase of the operation... 





6. At any rate, no one could possibly figure 
out the exact number of men involved. And, 
fortunately, nobody has to. For under our free 
economy those things are taken care of by 
the law of supply and demand. No one has 
to assign men and materials to different jobs 
as you do in a planned economy. 





This series is dedicated to a discussion 
of how and why American business func- 
tions. If you have any suggestions or 
criticisms we hope you will feel free to 
send them in. Write: The President, 
Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 


UNION OIL 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 




















THE VITAL LINK 


IN FLEXIBLE TRANSPORTATION 
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..- TRAILERS SPEED IT THERE! 
RISS-CROSSING the country, fast truck and trailer fleets tap rail, 


air express, and shipping terminals ... shuttling vital war mate- 
rials to assembly points, speeding their products on the way to the 
battle-fronts. 

In addition to supplying the all-important flexible link in a war- 
busied transportation system, trucks and trailers serve 54,000 com- 
munities entirely dependent upon highway-borne traffic for their 
every-day needs. They get fresh foods there faster and at lower prices. 

Today, gaining transportation know-how by serving a nation at 
war... proving their ability to get there and deliver the goods ... 
trucks and trailers will be ready to assume their part in the swifter- 
paced, integrated transportation of Tomorrow! 

As long as the war lasts, most of our facilities are devoted to war 
production. But if you have a transportation problem, our engi- 
neers are available to meet with you to discuss your plans. The 


Trailer Company of America, Cincinnati, Ohio; Berkeley, California. 


RAILMOBILE 


‘Commercial Trailers for War and Peace 





provision for higher milk prices The tary 
bloc feels that the milk subsidy ts a 
challenge on the whole subject of § 
subsidies. Congressional opposition to jj 
sidies reached the boiling point last gyp 
mer. 

Rationing outlook. Regardless of 
gressional or Government action, ti 
prospect is that not enough milk will bd 
produced to meet all needs. Requiremen 
for 1944 are set at 122,000,000,000 pound 
compared with an estimated output 9 
115.000.000.000 pounds. That poses fhig 
outlook: 

In metropolitan areas on the East w 
West Coasts and in the South, where mi 
demands customarily run above nearby 
supplies, restrictions on consumer py 
chases of milk probably are to get tighta 
in the months immediately ahead. 

Milk for children, invalids and othe 
special users will be assured through 
system of priorities. 

Direct consumer rationing will be ayoid! 
ed as long as possible because of the eon! 
plex administrative problems found j 
dealing with milk. 

Manufactured milk products, including 
butter and cheese, will remain scarce. Th 
present butter shortage is not expected 
to ease until November. 
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PHOTOCOPYING 


Hundreds of war plants use Rectigraph to 
make exact, error-proof copies of plans, pay- 
rolls, blueprints, specifications, Pe charts, 
contracts, designs, etc. Accurate, speedy and 
efficient, Rectigraph photo-copying machines 
release manpower, save time and money, 
help to control, coordinate and expedite 
er cer No proofreading _ necessaty. 
ectigraph is a self-contained unit, sim 
to install and operate. No darkroom requi 


Include Rectigraph In Your Post-War Planning 

Rectigraph is worth investigating now as an 

immediate and post-war investment. Write for 

complete facts. 

THE HALOID CO., 833 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N.1. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


HALOID 





Photocopying Machine 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DR**” 


IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED 





The Original } 
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A silent, deadly rain of destruction 
for tyranny drifts down out of the 
skies from huge transport planes 
—Douglas C47’s, the same tough, 
dependable ‘“‘work horses’’ of the 
Army Air Forces that wing their way 
over Africa, Sicily, and the Pacific 
islands bringing guns, ammunition 
and medical supplies to the fighting 
fronts and flying out the wounded. 


“Give us plant capacity—quick! Give 
us men with ‘know-how , men whose ex- 
perience and resourcefulness fit them to 
tackle anything! We need them NOW!” 
This was the call of America’s aircraft 
builders, spurred by war's desperate 
haste. They needed help—and got it; 
found the plant, the management, and 
men—at Pullman-Standard. Here was 
experience in working and fabricating 
aluminum— Pullman-Standard had 
handled many millions of pounds of 
aluminum, probably more than any other 
single fabricator outside of the aircraft 
industry. For years, in building stream- 
lined trains, Pullman-Standard had been 
a laboratory for developing and testing 
alloys and fabricating methods—and so 
these plane builders came to “head- 
quarters” for the help they sought! 


It was no accident that made Pull- 
man-Standard specialists in wings for 
the Douglas C47’s—the Skytrain—and 
when Douglas planned the mighty C54, 
the largest cargo plane in full-scale pro- 
duction, Pullman-Standard’s past record 
made it the logical choice for more work 
—wings and tail assemblies. For Pullman- 
Standard’s development of streamliners 
was ideal training for builders of aircraft 
assemblies. To these pioneer car manu- 





ON WINGS BUILT BY 
PULLMAN-STANDARD 


facturers who built the first lightweight 
streamlined train in America, the fabri- 
cation of compound curves of aircraft 
was indeed no problem. 


And who is turning out these great wing 
assemblies? Thousands of keen, eager 
workers! 40% of them are women. Some 
of the workers are old-timers back in 
harness from the retired list. All new em- 
ployes are trained in vocational classes 
that never stop—tough courses in rivet- 
ing, shaping, assembling, supervising, 
inspecting. Here, truly, is a well-disci- 
jlined, hard-hitting team that wants 
Vistery—aall wants it quickly! 

Absenteeism? They have made a rec- 
ord as low as 1.72% at a time when the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
a figure of 7.2% for the combined air- 
frame industries for the same period. 


Short cuts, better methods?—plenty 
of them; some received via the Sugges- 
tion Plan which for 20 years has been a 
vital institution in all the Company’s 
plants. One ingenious suggestion on wing- 
tip fabrication made it possible to do ina 
single operation what had always before 
required seven separate operations. 

Safety? An excellent record. The first 
seven months of 1943 showed only 3.24 
accidents per million man-hours. 

And so it is that Pullman-Standard is 
turning out aircraft assemblies on time— 
often ahead of schedule; and saving count- 


a 


less dollars for American taxpayers— 

proof that the democratic incentive plan 

pays rich dividends in increased produc- 

tion and conservation of man power. 
And what of the future? 


Versatility, teamwork between work- 
ers and management, the initiative and 
resourcefulness that enabled Pullman- 
Standard to become shipbuilders, mak- 
ers of tanks and howitzer carriages, 
bombs and shells, trench mortars and air- 
craft major sub-assemblies—these are 
solid assurance that the future is in ca- 
yable hands; for out of war’s gruesome 
ie tim come many contributions to 
human happiness and comfort. Today the 
ibemmliinn goal is Victory —that pur- 
pose which makes all else unimportant. 

* t * 


With our skills trained and sharp- 
ened; with engineering and scien- 
tific improvements and new discov- 
eries in metallurgy; with more 
efficient manufacturing methods— 
all stemming from the great labora- 
tory of war production—we shall 
give to the world better facilities for 
railroad transportation. America 
will ride in even greater comfort, 
and ship its goods in cars lighter in 
weight, cars that save operating 
costs for the railroads and amply 
satisfy all rigid standards of safety. 
This is but one of Pullman-Stand- 
ard’s post-war promises to America. 


* * * 
BACK THE ATTACK—WITH AN EXTRA BOND 


Employes of Pullman-Standard are 
currently investing 10% or more of the 
total Company payrolls in war bonds. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois . . . Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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PLAN FOR POSTWAR SUPER-BANK 


A World Institution Proposed to Make Loans, Stabilize Currenci 


International agency also 
would serve as clearing 
house and commodity pool 


Members of Congress are beginning to 
take a critical interest in financial plans to 
rebuild the postwar world. Furthermore, 
congressional thinking is inclined to doubt 
the value of the British Keynes plan or the 
Treasury’s White plan to stabilize postwar 
currencies. 

One group of Representatives holds the 
opinion that both the British and U.S. 
proposals put the cart before the horse in 
attempting to provide stable currencies be- 
fore a sound basis is laid inside the various 
countries to support those currencies. To 
some members of Congress, both plans re- 
call the $3,000,000,000 worth of loans made 
to European countries for currency stabili- 
zation immediately after the last war in 
1919 and 1920, which failed in their pur- 
pose and became part of unpaid war debts. 

Thus the suggestion is made that the 
first order of postwar international busi- 
ness should be the establishment of a world 
bank, along the lines of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., to provide long-term loans 
at low interest to countries that need re- 
construction and development. The point 
is made that these loans should be limited 
to the projects that have a chance of pay- 
ing out; that a world bank should not be 
prodigal with its funds. 

A concrete plan is being developed by 
Representative Dewey (Rep.), of Illinois, 
a former Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and financial adviser to 
Poland. Representative Dewey already has 
outlined his bank plan to colleagues in 
Congress, and can be expected to offer his 
suggestion as an alternative to the Ad- 
ministration’s stabilization plan when Con- 


onetime 


gress considers postwar money programs. 

Outstanding features of the world bank 
proposal now being studied quietly by 
congressional groups include these points: 

Bank control. Since the United States 
would be expected to supply most of the 
money and much of the capital equipment 
for any postwar reconstruction, the sug- 
gestion is made that this country hold 51 
per cent of the bank’s stock. 

Capital funds. Each country that par- 
ticipates in world bank operations would 
be expected to contribute to the bank’s 
stock. Gold would be acceptable, but not 
local currencies or securities. Instead, coun- 
tries that have strategic raw materials 


52 


could make contributions in the form of 
these products. Materials would be stock- 
piled within the United States, which also 
would be headquarters for the bank. 
The point is made here that payments in 
materials—bauxite, fibers, tin, vegetable 
oils, hardwood, ete.—could be used by the 
bank as “buffer stocks” to insure fair dis- 
tribution, reasonable prices and full pro- 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE DEWEY 
Urges a world RFC 


duction of these items. Control of these 
stocks by a world bank also would provide 
a means of regulating the activities of any 
international cartels that might appear 
after the war. 

Operations. Two boards of directors are 
suggested. One board would be composed of 
distinguished citizens of various countries 
who would determine general policies. This 
board could decide, for example, whether 
Brazil or Mexico ought to have more in- 
dustries, whether Greek agriculture could 
and should be improved. 

The second board would consist of ex- 
perienced charged 
with carrying out the policies approved 
by the policy board. They would write ac- 
tual contracts and make exact terms for 
repayment and supervise the loans. 

Type of loans. Fundamentally, the pro- 
posed world bank would make loans only 
on risks that commercial institutions would 
be unwilling to undertake. The develop- 
ment of the Amazon Basin offers one ex- 


operating executives, 


ample, or the opening of Africa or C 

The idea also is to limit such loans 
wealth-producing enterprises. Italy, 
instance, could get loans to improve 
agriculture or industry, but pro 
would be denied a loan to build low 
houses for workers. The theory is 
agricultural or industrial projects 
be managed so that they would ine 
export trade and yield the foreign 
change or gold necessary to pay off 
loan. Public housing projects, on the 
hand, could provide no such funds. Pu 
improvements, therefore, would be 
pected to be financed by each county 
internally. Sound productive loans would 
be expected to provide the internal prop 
perity that would enable countries to pay 
for their own internal improvements. 

Another principle suggested for a world 
bank is that its loans should not compete 
with private enterprise. A 75-year loam 
might be made to build a railroad, for 
example, but the locomotives and rolling 
stock for the line could be financed in the 
ordinary commercial manner. 

Currency stabilization. The proposed 
world bank also would be charged with 
the task of keeping the values of variowg 
currencies relatively stable. Short-term 
loans could be arranged to provide foreign 
exchange for temporary emergencies. Bank 
operations would be conducted exclusively 
through the central banks of membet 
countries—institutions like the Fedem 
Reserve System in the United States @& 
the Bank of England. Hence, temporary 
loans from the world bank to a cen 
bank could be used to stabilize currencit§ 
without the elaborate clearing unions @ 
stabilization funds proposed by Lord 
Keynes or Mr. White. 

In general, the plan now being citer 
lated in congressional circles proposes am 
institution that would wrap up all postwar 
financial arrangements in one organization 
The bank could finance relief ‘and re 
habilitation, and thus replace the need for 
separate funds for this purpose; it could 
provide short-term stabilization loans and 
eliminate a clearing union; it could hold 
stock piles of raw materials and take the 
place of a world commodity pool; and, m 
addition, it could make long-term loans 
for world development. 

Finally, the argument is made that the 
plan would be acceptable to the American 
voter by providing that the U.S. which 
makes the largest contribution, would 
have the controlling voice in operations. 
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Note the 


CARBINES... 


made by 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 


“Reports coming in from all jungle the- 
aters indicate that the carbine is going to 
be a most useful weapon due to its light 
weight, small overall length and the light- 
weight ammunition, Jungle fighting is at 
very close range due to lack of visibility.” 
L. H. CAMPBELL, Jr. 
Major General, Chief of Ordnance 


An American experimented with the new five 

pound M-1 carbine on a trip to the front in the 
recent Buna campaign. “I think it will work like 
a charm,” he said. “I got four Japs during a morn- 
ing of sniping from one front-line barricade.” 


A noted war correspondent writing for the 
New York Times Magazine. 


3 Note the paratroopers: — Their fire power is increased by the new U. S. TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 
Carbine, Cal. .30 M-1, a light, fast-firing gun. 


TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters are sold 

only to the U.S. Government for the armed services. 
You may rent used machines under Office of Price 
Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New machines 
are available under War Production Board regu- 


For Victory —— UEF enlisted to make Carbines lations. We have been able to assist many of our 


. customers with their accounting problems. 
also in war production on—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts—Am- : , . 
munition Components —Fuses— Primers and Miscellaneous Items, SESE, CASES AS, Se —We may sell ribbons, 
carbon paper and other supplies for all types of 
office machines without restriction. 


Vn H ' MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in com- 
f erwoo 10 iS er ompany plete and efficient operation from coast to coast 


; roy to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher 
Gus Pat Avenue, Now ook, . 3. and Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and 


% Enlist Your Dollars + Buy More War Bonds « To Shorten The Duration we are permitted to manufacture the necessary parts. 
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...compliments of Milwaukee Road “zwz/e coal’ 


LLIED bombers are raining ruin on the 
A strongholds of the Axis, wrecking 
war production centers, transportation fa- 
cilities, docks and warehouses. Do you 
realize that the fuel The Milwaukee Road 
is conserving by using ““White Coal”’ may 
be helping to deal those crushing blows? 

This “White Coal” is electricity from 
mountain water power, used for years 
to move Milwaukee Road trains across the 
Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. 


How fortunate that this electrification 
was functioning with proved efficiency 
when war came! It conserves many mil- 
lions of gallons of oil that help provide 
America’s ever-growing air armadas with 
needed flying power! 

What’s more, Milwaukee Road “White 
Coal” makes it unnecessary to tie up pre- 
cious railway equipment in hauling fuel 
to our mountain divisions. This means 
more freight cars available to help ease 


the national transportation situation, 
With a vast network of lines stretd 
ing across the continent from the dynami 
midwest to the vital ocean ports of the 
Pacific northwest, The Milwaukee Road 
is handling a traffic volume these war days 
that was never approached before. 
Heavy service, of course, is exacting 
its toll of all railroad equipment. But 
modernized operating methods—plus the 
active co-operation of shippers and esse 
tial travelers—enable The Milwaukee 
Road’s 35,000 loyal, alert employees © 


do their full share for Victory. 


THE 
MUALLWAUKEE 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES 
TO THE SEA 










































Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. i. 








Irend of American Business 


Tithe Keg. U.S. Pai. O 


First careful studies of postwar outlook suggest this..... 

The wartime aircraft industry is in for a startling decline. 

The automobile industry faces a continued high level of operation. 

Aircraft in 1944 will be the largest U.S. industry; will turn out products 
worth $30,000,000,000. It will provide jobs for 1,300,000, exclusive of those 
making planes in the auto industry. Its pay roll will reach $4,000,000,000. 

Now turn to the outlook for postwar..... 

Private planes in use may rise from the 25,000 of 1941 to 500,000 in 1950. 

Transports may rise from 400 in 1941 to 4,000 in early postwar years. 

Those are large increases. They reflect a great growth from prewar. 

However: Military demand for planes, except experimental planes, is likely 
to collapse with the war end. Civilian demand will fail to fill the void; will 
barely meet 5 per cent of the wartime demand, if it meets that much. 

Most to expect in early postwar years is a $1,500,000,000 product of the 
aircraft industry. That is 10 times the annual prewar value of its product. It 
includes the value of engines, spare parts, etc., for civilian and military. 

Aircraft industry may employ about 125,000 workers, with a pay roll of 
about $250,000,000. That is an increase from 49,000 men and $77,000,000 in prewar. 

Yet: This indicated level of aircraft industry operations involves a 95 per 
cent decline from the prospective 1944 peak. It poses a major postwar task of 
adjustment, of job finding for workers, of financial adjustment for companies. 
It explains the industry's concern over postwar reserves, over renegotiation. 

Aircraft is not the industry to assure postwar prosperity. The industry may 
boom by prewar standards. It will be much reduced by wartime standards. 

Of course: The aircraft industry will seek to shift part of its capacity to 

” production of new products; will strive to offset what officials now expect to 
7) be a downward adjustment of strictly airplane output of staggering proportions. 



































vn. The automobile industry outlook, by wartime standards is more promising. 
tretch Auto industry output in 1944 may reach $12,000,000,000, half aircraft. That 
ynamit compares with $4,000,000,000 in 1939. It may employ 800,000 workers against 

of the 400,000 in prewar. Its pay roll will approach $2,400,000,000. 

Road Now turn to the postwar prospect..... 

at days A shortage of 8,000,000 cars appears probable by the war end. 

el To meet this shortage, meet new demand, fill export requirements is likely 
xacting to call for output of 6,000,000 cars annually for several postwar years. 

: 7 Value of auto industry output, cars and trucks, promises to approach a 
oll level of $7,500,000,000 against $12,000,000,000 in the peak war year. 

yaukee And: With reduction in overtime hours, an employment of 700,000 workers is 
yees 10 probable. That compares with 400,000 in prewar, with an expected 800,000 in 1944. 


That is a boom situation. It rests upon two factors: (1) an immense back- 
log of demand built during war; (2) immense individual savings to back the demand. 
Even so, it should be remembered that a boom level in automobiles would do 
no more than sustain the wartime level of activity in this industry; would make 
; no net contribution to offset the decline in aircraft or shipbuilding or other 
EE wartime industries that face sharp contraction. 
Right now, businessmen need to know these things: 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


1. Nonwar industry will get few concessions in months jvst ahead; will be 
given little if any larger allotments of material for civilian goods. 

2. Restrictions will tend to tighten, rather than to relax. 

3. Man-power difficulties will grow greater; will reflect the very great 
call for men that must be met if war industry is to fulfill its quotas. 

There is a big war push around the corner. It is some months away, but it 
is coming. Army-Navy are in no mood to approve civilian requests for considera- 
tion; are driving to get maximum war production, to get set for what is ahead. 

Military officials insist that to date U.S. largely has fought this war by 
absorbing its unemployed, by lengthening hours, by drawing some women to work. 
It hasn't really tightened its belt or made any great sacrifices as a nation. 














As the situation now is shaping up in CongreSSeecee. 

Renegotiation: No repeal. A $500,000 minimum, affecting 1943 contracts, is 
probable. Renegotiation will remain before, not after, taxes. Tax law rules 
probably will govern in determining costs, in figuring amortization. 

Postwar reconversion reserves: There is difficulty evolving a tax formula. 
Latest suggestion from industry is: (1) to allow limited reserves, free from the 
current taxes, to be put into Government bonds; (2) to require liquidation of 
these bonds in postwar, with the money taxable at prevailing postwar tax rates. 
That would involve some tax saving. It wouldn't cover special situations. 

Contract termination: Army opposes, Comptroller General insists upon, prior 
General Accounting Office review of claims before any cash payment to contractors 
for canceled contracts. Congress will be slow to override Comptroller; will 
probably seek a compromise, requiring quicker payment of claims. 

Insurance regulations: It is very probable that Congress will declare that 
insurance regulation is a State, not a federal, function; that antitrust laws 
specifically do not apply to insurance companies. That's a result of Justice 
Department efforts to prosecute fire insurance companies under antitrust act. 

Farm price subsidies: It is a 50-50 prospect that subsidies now will be 
accepted; that the base will be laid for large subsidies. 

















To turn to taxes.....The outlook now is this: 

New revenue will not exceed $5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000; will be no 
more than half the requested $12,000,000,000. Treasury may be lucky to get that. 

Victory tax will be amended to allow taxpayers their 2 per cent credit on 
1943 income without a showing that payment was made for War Bonds, insurance, 
etc. But: Fate of this whole tax as applied to 1944 income remains uncertain. 

Individual income surtax rates probably will be raised 5 or 6 percentage 
points all along the line. A ceiling rate of 90 per cent is probable. 

Refundable tax idea may not be pressed. 

It's likely that corporation income taxes will rise to 45 per cent. 

Automatic increase in pay-roll taxes January 1 is very probable. Rate would 
go up l per cent on employers, 1 on employes. Larger increase is improbable. 

Treasury's request for $2,225,000,000 more from excise taxes will be very 
sharply trimmed. Congress will approve moderate increases on luxuries. 























It is worth noting that Mr. Roosevelt continues to take a conservative tack; 
that he is showing less interest in remaking U.S. and the world. 

Present swing is dictated by political considerations. It is a reflection 
of the conservative attitude in the country and in Congress. Yet it's real. 

New Foreign Economic Administration is under conservative direction. State 











Department continues to be in conservative hands. Mr. Roosevelt is tending to 
side with conservative advisers on tax policy. He has overruled Mr. Morgenthau. 

And: Abroad, Mr. Roosevelt is going along with Britain's Churchill in an 
effort to restore control in Europe to prewar business and financial groups; in 
an effort to avoid revolutionary change if it can be prevented. 
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Southern Cooking 


THIS is “Southern Cooking”... Victory style. It 
turns out a highly-seasoned dish. And the recipe is no 
military secret. 


First, take a rich abundance of natural resources and 
raw materials. Mix with a plentiful supply of power and 
intelligent labor. Then add a ready, efficient railroad 
transportation system. 


The result? Southern steel mills, shipyards, textile 
mills, airplane and chemical plants, industries of every 
sort... turning out the weapons of Victory in an ever- 
increasing stream! 


Yes, the growing industrial might of the South today 
is concentrated on the grim task of winning the war. 

And day and night, over the steel network of the 
Southern Railway System, move the troops and weapons 
and war materials that will hasten the day when free 
men once again can turn to the pursuits of Peace. 


And when that day comes, “Southern Cooking” . . . 
Victory style . . . will be ready to supply the builders of 
the brighter world that surely lies ahead. 


—_ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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MOVES TO AID PUERTO RICO 


Plan for More Self-Rule Linked to Need for Economic Improvement 


Puerto Rico’s economic development is 
to be the yardstick for granting self-gov- 
ernment to the island. This is the broad 
aim of proposals submitted to Congress by 
Governor Rexford G. Tugwell and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Governor Tugwell’s report is before a 
subcommittee under Senator Chavez 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, which is study- 
ing social and economic conditions in 
Puerto Rico. The report stresses the need 
to end the U.S. domination of affairs in 
















Train yourself to getting envi- 
ous stares when you start smok- 
ing Briggs tobacco. Because its 
delectable fragrance is almost as 
delightful as its taste—and oh, 
Full- 
bodied and tender, the mellow 
richness of Briggs will make you 
get up earlier so’s you can enjoy 
it longer each day. Briggs is cask- 


brother, that’s luscious! 


mellowed for years—longer than 
many costly blends—and it’s 
ripe for your pipe and your pleas- 
ure. Try a package today, 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY__ 


the island, citing as proof Puerto Rico’s 
shortage of prime necessities during the 
submarine blockade owing to lack of co- 
ordination among federal agencies that 
handle island affairs. 

In a special message, President Roose- 
velt submitted to Congress a draft of a bill, 
summarizing recommendations to his Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Organic Law 
of Puerto Rico. The bill would provide for 
a permanent joint advisory council to 
prepare a comprehensive program for the 
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economic rehabilitation of Puerto Rico. 

Economic development. Major prob- 
lems facing such a council are overpopu- 
lation and underdevelopment of industry. 
The present population is 2,000,000, com- 
pared with 950,000 in 1898. Since then, 
housing, nutrition and health standards 
have increased. Literacy is higher than in 
other Caribbean islands. Yet, economic 
development is not sufficient to provide 
jobs for the increased number of workers, 
and the standard of living remains low. 

Sugar is the source of more than half 
the island’s income. Major industries, such 
as sugar refining, canning fruits, and pro- 
duction of rum and cigars, all depend on 
agriculture. As a result, Puerto Rico has 
come to rely on the U.S. for food, cloth- 
ing, construction materials and other ne- 
cessities that most countries produce for 
themselves. 

The basis exists for industrialization 
that would absorb the 200,000 idle work- 
ers. Heavy mountain rainfalls permit 
hydroelectric development. Bagasse from 
sugar cane can be made into insulation 
board. The war has fostered new indus- 
tries such as sugar bags, paper cartons, 
bottles and shredded coconuts. Sufficient 
capital for other development is available 

The Governor. A stable government, 
obviously, is essential to economic devel- 
opment. Election of the Governor by the 
islanders, proposed by both the Tugwell 
report and the President’s proposed bill, 
would be expected to remove political dis- 
sension in Puerto Rico. The Governor's 
veto power over acts of the Legislature, 
coupled with a limited right to initiate ac- 
tion, has caused frequent deadlocks between 
the executive and legislative branches. 

Executive departments. Another major 
change proposed is elimination of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the 13 department 
heads. The Council’s functions would de- 
volve upon the Governor, who would ap- 
point department heads with the consent 
of the Puerto Rican Senate. 

The Auditor, now appointed by the 
President of the United States, also would 
be chosen by the Governor. His functions 
would be extended to co-ordination of 
municipal expenditures with those of the 
island Government. It is aimed at improv- 
ing school, housing and sanitation facilities. 

Federal controls. To prevent irrespon- 
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MAKING NEW ONES 
OUT OF OLD ONES 


Many a veteran Santa Fe gondola, al- 
ready marked for retirement, has had 
to take a new lease on life. 

Battered, broken and ready to quit, 
these hard-worked cars no longer had 
the strength to hold their loads. 

Somehow, these ‘‘old boys” had to 
be kept rolling! 

So Santa Fe shopmen got busy. They 
took old steel ends from broken-down 
box cars, and rebuilt the old gondolas 
with steel sides, and a new, steel-rein- 


forced floor—all made from old, used 


materials. 

Now, these rebuilt old gondolas are 
proudly hauling coal and ore to the 
mills, war material to Army camps, 
tanks and guns to waiting ships—doing 
their part in binding an entire nation 
together into one unified war effort. 


Here’s How It’s Done 


Old steel box car ends are cut in half, and 
the two halves, “A” and “B’’, reassembled 
and riveted to the frames of the old gon- 
dolas. Old steel beams are used to reinforce 
new floors in place of the original wooden 
beams. The running gear is completely 
overhauled. 


“Back the Attack with War Bonds” 








A RECLAIMED 
—|—=— FROM HERE 


RE-USED HERE 





























SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 
ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 

















































sible action by the Puerto Rican Goyer, 
ment, the President, under the draft bij 
would retain the right to veto legislation 
that might conflict with U.S. laws. Cop, 
gress would keep the right to change the 
Organic Act, but would secure the consey; 
of the island Government. A Comnis. 
sioner General, appointed by the Preg. 
dent, would co-ordinate federal actiyitie 
in Puerto Rico with insular age ncies and 
| supervise the spending of U.S. funds, 
Independence. sh are that 
Puerto Rico will need federal aid fy, 
schools, roads and relief for some time 





come. This dependence is the greatest ob 
stacle to full self-government. Statehood 
urged by Resident Commissioner Boliya; 
Pagan, would mean losing customs receipts 
and other income to the Federal Gover. 
ment. School and health services woy) 
have to be maintained with island fund 
Outright independence would strain Puerty 
Rico’s economy still further. Sugar exports 
would have to hurdle U.S. tariff walls, aly 





Clayton at 
Dynamomefters 


Mass production of engines... for ships, planes, trucks and tanks 
-+-demands new testing equipment...that is accurate, easy to 
operate, low in cost and built with a minimum of critical materials. 


Clayton meets this demand with “Turbo Closed System” Dyna- 
mometers that are laboratory-accurate over the entire power range, 
instantly adjustable to any load conditions, and promptly available 


at moderate prices. di 


; , 1 fei s 
Automotive, marine and aircraft engines are now factory and field 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR CHAVEZ 
++» received a report 


tested with Clayton Dy, yamometers which combine the exclusive 
Clayton closed cooling:system with the high efficiency of the tur- 
bine type hydraulic pqwer. absorption unit—to produce the most 


compact, simple and efficient engine testing equipment. federal grants would stop. The oui 
The complete line includes engine and chassis models, from 50 therefore, is for more self-government only 
to 4,000 H.P. for laboratory service and production use, Illus- as the island’s economy improves. 
trated above is a fully equipped, vertically adjustable shaft height Supert contrals. Relexstion te 
export controls continues as more shipping 
developing up to 2,000 H.P. becomes available. A new order from the 


Clayton Dynamometer for production run-in of slow speed engines 


Office of Economic Warfare releases for 


Other Clayton products serving the Armed Forces are Kerrick 
: re ee 7 Cn "ee export under general license to 16 of the 


Kleaners . . . Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds . . . Clayton Steam €0 Latin-American republics such sent 
Generators Clayton Boring Bars and Bar Holders, and Clay- miaedd shecee, ‘ontnenh, dotten, ae 
ton Hydraulic Liquid Control Valves sporting goods. 

The order does not extend tc Argentina 
because she is not a member of the United 
Nations. For Mexico and Cuba, certail 
goods remain under individual license be- 

cause of available domestic supplies. Be 
livia prefers the decentralization plan per 
mitting her to choose the imports she needs 
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~~ _ Said one Squadron Leader to the Other: 


— <=") “We got the steel mill 
—you get the power plant!” 
ddl wy ap 


if 


The Attack Your Thundering out of the overcast 

Like a midnight express 

Extra Bonds Must Back The first wave of bombers 

see Spots the twinkling steel mill . .. 
Blasts it into a roaring volcano 
As the hinges of hell open 
And fill the sky with daggers of light 
And streaking, shrieking meteors of ack ack 


Silhouetted against this inferno 

Another target looms 

And the young voice of the squadron leader 
Speaking over the interplane radiotelephone 
Calmly directs the next wave of bombers 

To the doomed power plant ahead... 


* * * 


Shuddering under the impact 

Of flak and fighter fire 

The rocketing war birds 
Every penny counts — At FEDERAL, where 


va ; Level off into their “run” 
communications equipment is made for our re i . : ‘ b . bg die thes his } I 
armed forces, an idea is spreading. For every ‘04 the pale bombardier catches his breath 


axis plane reported shot down, employees drop ‘Like he used to when he called signals 
an extra coin in a box — for extra bonds for nm the games back at “State” 
extra bombs and bombers. As he whispers ... Bombs... au ay!’ 


Did he say “bombs”... or “bonds”: 
* * 


Down they hurtle 

The bonds 

That have been converted into TNT... 

Your milkman’s bond 

Your stenographer's bond 

The bond of the woman wha cleans your office 
Of the neighbor whose boy was in today’s battle 
And YOUR bond... 

Your EXTRA bond... 

Is THAT the re, too? 


Here at I. T. & T. 

And its associate companies 
Communications equipment and services 
Are only part of the job... 

Every man and woman here 

Is buying war bonds 

Extra war bonds 

To back the attack 

And bring our sons and brothers 

Home 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
- Manufacturing Associate: 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIG CORPORATION 





GOOD 0s »=¥ 


Fk hand it to ym 


Wilwaukees 
“Mest Exquisite 
Beer 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
IN OUR 92nd YEAR 


as in peace, 
Cities Service 


is dedicated = 


to the same 
ideal--Service 





BLATZ BREWING CO. 


BUY WAR BONDS 





Write often, son,and carry your 
money in Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 





" Always carry 


BANK / AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Sold by bonks ond trovel agents everywhere 


Backed by the resources of 


eM iala-t-Mslilltelameloli lola -le1a1 .4 





Issued by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London, England, Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. 





_ People 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the new 
Under Secretary of State, is taking over 
one of the toughest jobs in a troubled 
world. With little personal experience in 
diplomacy, Mr. Stettinius, moreover, js 
taking over that job from one of the most 
skilled of diplomats, Sumner Welles. 

In his new post, Mr. Stettinius must 
deal with many pressing, complicated and 
touchy problems—foreign policy in gen- 





—Acme 
EDWARD STETTINIUS 
Troubles in a troubled world 


eral, postwar planning, Russian relations, 
issues arising in Congress. On top of that, 
it will be his task to put the State Depart- 
ment on a smoothly functioning adminis- 
trative basis. 

All this obviously is a large and impor- 
tant order. Washington and the country are 
asking what background and what qualifi- 
cations Mr. Stettinius brings to so vast 
and difficult an assignment. They are curi- 
ous as to his chances of success. To answer 
some of these questions: 

Mr. Stettinius’s background is all big 
business. His father was a J. P. Morgan 
partner, and the son grew up in that fam- 
ily atmosphere. While a student at the 
University of Virginia, he developed a re- 
ligious turn of mind, went in for Y.M.CA. 
work and considered entering the ministry. 
But, instead, he went to General Motors, 
and rose quickly to the post of vice presi- 
dent in charge of industrial and public re- 
lations. He had an important voice in de- 
termining employment polic ‘ies. He negoti- 
ated a $450,000,000 group insurance policy 
for G.M.’s 200,000 employes. He interested 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No 7 of a series, Air Forces. 


Won’t you help him? 
This pilot is one of millions of 
men in the armed forces who need 
equipment that only your dollars 
aan buy. Not just a few dollars 
now and then—but regularly — 
tery dollar you can possibly invest 
in War Bonds from now sill Victory! 


Over the interphone comes the bombardier’s voice, “Bombs away!” Some 
day, some pilot will hear these words as the war's last bomb goes down. He 
will bring his crew home to their happiest landing—in a world where all men 
may look to the skies, not in fear of death, but in thankfulness for freedom. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. Ty 





NS 


A dependable means of connecting and 
disconnecting many electrical circuits 
at once is vital to the operation and 
maintenance of America’s warplanes, 
tanks and PT boats on fighting fronts 
the world over. The newest type Breeze 
Electrical Connectors, carrying from 1 
to 47 contacts, make it possible to make 
or break multiple circuits simultane- 
ously, quickly and with safety. Connec- 
tions are secured against vibration by 
threaded coupling and pin and socket 
construction. Produced in a wide range 
of types and sizes, Breeze Connectors are 
designed to meet practically every need 
in modern electrical control and com- 
Fully shielded 
against radio interference, these units 


munications systems. 


conform to the latest A-N specifications 
and are engineered to meet the highest 


standards of de- (BREEZE) 





sign and manu- 
facture. 





CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. 
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himself in employe housing. Then he went 
to U.S. Steel. 

In Big Steel Mr. Stettinius’s rise was 
rapid. He was chairman of the board at 
the age of 37. His policies quickly ran into 
the opposition of other steel men. For one 
thing, he refused to cut wages at a time 
when steel prices were reduced, And, for 
another, he signed Big Steel’s first labor 
union contract—with the CIO. 

President Roosevelt looked on approv- 
ingly. When the war production drive be- 
gan, Mr. Roosevelt summoned Mr. Stet- 
tinius to Washington. 

Mr. Stettinius in the Government la- 
bored under two handicaps: Business as- 
sociates called him a liberal; New Dealers 
denounced him as a reactionary. The New 
Dealers, in fact, went gunning for him, 
blaming him for the slow conversion of in- 
dustry to war production. The ax was about 
to fall when Harry Hopkins intervened. 

The overburdened Mr. Hopkins was 
looking for someone to take charge of 
Lend-Lease. In Mr. Stettinius he spotted 
a man who combined administrative abil- 
ity and business experience with only a 
moderately conservative viewpoint. Among 
the war agencies, Lend-Lease has been the 
target for singularly little criticism. 

The State Department situation. Mean- 
while, trouble was developing at the State 
Department. Secretary Hull and Under 
Secretary Welles were in disagreement on 
policy. Cliques formed. Mr. Welles’s resig- 
nation followed. 

Mr. Stettinius’s appointment was a big 
surprise. He was the choice of the Presi- 
dent, backed by Mr. Hopkins, “but not of 
Mr. Hull. The Secretary, however, accept- 
ed the President’s decision. The Senate, 
conscious of Mr. Stettinius’s business 
background, readily approved, auguring 
serene future relations between the De- 
partment and Congress. 

Mr. Stettinius as Under Secretary. The 
way of an outsider in a top position at the 
Department always is hard. However, he 
proved in Lend-Lease that he has a facility 
with peovle and a capacity for making 
them pull together toward a common goal. 

One factor worries the diplomats of 
other nations. Mr. Hull often is deliberate 
in reaching decisions. In such cases they 
usually took their problems to Mr. Welles 
and got an answer quickly. The diplomats 
are wondering whether Mr. Stettinius will 
have authority to act in that way. 

As to experience, the 42-year-old Under 
Secretary’s dealings with other countries 
as Lend-Lease Administrator have been 
stressed. These dealings, however, were 
limited. The Army carried on most of the 
negotiations. But, as far as Mr. Stettinius’s 
dealings went, he was well liked by the 
diplomats. 

The new Under Secretary is expected to 
work his way carefully into his new post. 
On the whole, Washington gives him a fair 
chance of success, particularly if he can 
eliminate the Department’s factions and 
controversies. But his way will not be easy. 
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To serve the progress of om 
nation in peace as in war, Georgi: 
Air Service, Inc., with its subsié: 
ary, Southeastern Air Expres, 
Inc., hopes to pioneer the devel 
opment of feeder lines throughow| 
the Southeast. This service i t 
planned in addition to the present 
expanding fixed base operatiom. 
The men ... the experience.,. 
the equipment... are here‘in om i 
war time organization . . , ready 
for conversion to the peace time} 
needs of a growing South, 


* 
SOUTHEASTERN AIR EXPRESS |” 


a subsidiary o 
Y I as \ 


















GEORGIA &/ 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors tc 
U.S. Army Air Forces 


Bennettsville, S. C. and 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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Giant military trucks built by Federal—equipped with 10-ton 
cranes—vunusval examples of heavy duty dependability 
and mechanical efficiency. 


This huge combat tank hauler is another striking accom- 
_ plishment in producing extremely powerful trucks for carry- 
ing military tanks to combat zones at high speeds. 


al are utilized by the Army for a wide variety of critical 
military construction work. 





Many Of The Biggest Military 
Trucks Now Used By Our Armed 
Forces—And Those Of Our 
Allies—Are Built By Federal. 


These rugged, powerful, spe- 
cially designed motor trucks are 
further proof of Federal’'s ability 
to build transport units that serve 
either the all-purpose needs of 
war—or peace—with equal de- 
pendability and efficiency. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Detroit 9, Michigan 





This 20-ton, six-wheel tractor 
produced by Federal hauls 
huge capacity Army trailers. 


Pictured above isa specially designed Cab- 
Over-Engine war truck—a big, rugged tractor 
unit for hauling large Army Transport trailets. 


The Army and Navy “E" was.awarded 
Federal—"For excellence in War Pro- 
- duction" —building th ds of heavy 
duty trucks for our Armed Forces, 





Since 1910...Known in Every Country—Sold on Every Continent 








OF A NATION 
| AT WAR 


EXERCISES FOR PHYSICAL CONDITION- 
ING; COMPETITIVE SPORTS TO DE- 
VELOP ALERTNESS, QUICK REFLEXES, 
TOUGHNESS AND AGILITY; SPECTATOR 
SPORTS TO SUSTAIN THE MORALE OF 
CIVILIANS AND SERVICE MEN: ALL 
ARE IMPORTANT TO OUR WAR EFFORT. 


The British long ago decided that 
all sports, including spectator 
sports, belonged to the war pro- 
éram. * * * 


A single day’s schedule in the British 
Isles, right in the war’s front yard, has 
included as many as 65 soccer games 
in 10 leagues, more league games than 
are played in America’s National foot- 
ball league in a season, says Arch Ward, 
the Chicago Tribune’s editor of “In 
the Wake of the News.” 


* * * 


One of these contests attracted 
75,000 people including King 
George, Queen Elizabeth, King 
Haakon of Norway, Ambassador 
and Mrs. Ivan M. Maisky of Russia, 
and Mrs. Winston Churchill. 

x * *& 


After four years of experience in war, 
the British have found sports to be im- 
portant adjuncts to success on both 
fronts—at home and on the battlefield. 


* 7 ” 


Russia concurs... fifty thousand 
were permitted to gather at a foot- 
ball match in Moscow, when the 
Germans were almost within artil- 
lery range of the stadium... Star 
performers sent back from the front 
also competed in major eventsona 
full schedule of winter sports. 


* * * 


Attendance at American athletic events 
is ample evidence that the Nation de- 
sires the diversion of spectator sports, 
just as nation-wide participation in 
sports indicates a recognition of the 
need of individual conditioning. 


Our program of recreation and physical 
fitness uses up sports equipment. This 
must be replaced, by allotments of ma- 
terials to sports equipment manufac- 
turers, if these vitally important activi- 
ties are to continue at present tempo. 


Wp 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athietic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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“The Veas 
and Na 


an Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ays” 
Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Scrap Iron and Conservation 
Sir:—In your interesting article on “Our 
Dwindling Resources” in the Sept. 17 is- 
sue, you refer to the prospective exhaustion 
of Lake Superior iron ore beds, and sug- 
gest the alternative of relying on the more 
expensive low-grade 
outside. 


ores or buying more 
ore 
I would like to suggest a further al- 
ternative, which is a more intensive use of 
iron and steel scrap. After the war 
domestic supply of serap apparently will 
be greatly expanded. Every ton of 
that is conserves two tons of 
iron ore: plus almost two tons additional of 
limestone, coal and other natural resources. 
Washington, D.C. Epwin C. Barrincer 
President and Executive Secretary, 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel. 


our 


scrap 
consumed 


* * 


Lend-Lease After the War? 

Sir:—I refer to a statement concerning 
the distribution of U.S. goods abroad by 
Lend-Lease after the war (USN, Sept. 
10). These surplus goods have been paid for 
by the taxpayer. I object to having my 
future and my children’s future mortgaged 
to pay for anything to be given away be- 
yond what is necessary for winning the war. 

Anyone can find plenty to do and ap- 
pear busy if he gives away the fruit of his 
labor, but where will it get him if he works 
for nothing? 


York, Pa. H. Strvuarr Goipswuru 


* * * 


Why Japanese Left Kiska 

Sir:—Have heard endless explanations 
of why there were no Japs on Kiska when 
the American soldiers arrived, and all ex- 
planations have missed the point. 

Having been in Japan a number of 
times it is possible to understand their ac- 
tions. Here is the answer. 

The original occupation of Attu and 
Kiska was part of the program outlined 


and followed by Admiral Yamamoto in 
securing outlying offense and defense 
points. After his death his successor 


He 


lost some men 


changed the strategy and operation. 
put up a fight on Attu, 
(1,300), then, realizing the hopelessness 
of. Kiska, withdrew the men. 

A continuation of this changed strategy 
will become more apparent as our suc- 
cessful offensive progress. 


Los Angeles, Calif. we. 








| from stratégos, ‘ 


| want to know about words, 600,000 of them, 12, 
| 000 more than in any other dictionary. 
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TRATEGY comes from the Greek yp 

stratégein, ‘ ‘to be leader of an 
‘a general,” which in ty 
comes from two words, stratos, “army,” 
agein, “to lead.” But modern strategy is th 
direction of the whole war theater, rath: 
than personal leadership of troops or ship 
which is included in tactics, the actual di 
posing and maneuvering of troops or ship 
in battle. 

Both you and your children will enjoy and be 
efit from the thousands of fascinating etymologs 
(word origins) in WessTER’s New_ Intsay 
TIONAL DicTIONARY, Second Edition. This work 
truly the foundation book for home education! 
more questions you and your children bring to; 
the more you will be amazed at the range and scop 
of the information furnished by its hundreds of « 
cyclopedic articles, the work of over 200 outstan 
ing authorities. It seems almost unbelievable ¢ 
such a vast fund of knowledge could be Packed i : 
one book—a book that tells you eve 



































You have long wanted this great question » 
swerer; now is the time to get it. Mail the coups 
today for free illustrated booklet of interesting worl 
origins; and ask any bookdealer to show you t 
Genuine Webster—the Merriam-Webster—identi 
by the circular trade-mark. G. & C. Merriam G, 
371 Federal St., Springfield 2, 

Massachusetts. 


The Merriam-Webster 


Adrt. Copyright by G. & C. Merriam Co. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be seni 0 
less than two weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the address at whi 
copies are now being received and ra 
address at which you wish to receive copies 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D.C 
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MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 yEats 

















TIME AND TIMING MAKE 


Famed French Spad fighter (left) of 
World War I vintage attained a maxi- 
mum speed of 115 mph... had a range 
of some 200 miles . . . and mounted 
two Vickers machine guns. Compare 
this “flying broomstick” with such 


as the Bell P-39. Flying at 400 mph 
- +. equipped with banks of precision 
instruments... and armed with four 
30 calibre and two.50 calibre machine 
guns, plus a 37 mm. cannon—these 


THE DIFFERENCE... . 
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ON STRAFING RUNS 


OVER ABBEVILLE... 


O* THE pilot’s wrist—on his instrument 
panel— split-second watches, navigation 
clocks, master navigation watches and other 
Elgin special instruments guide the attaek. 
Always TIME is vital—the priceless ingre- 
dient. Flying at 5, 6, or 7 miles per minute, 
air fighters must measure Time with utmost 
precision. 

To help provide this perfect timing for 
planes—and for tanks, ships, and men in the 
field—is Elgin’s wartime assignment. Even 
before Pearl Harbor, Elgin craftsmen were 
devoting their skills to the creation of special 
instruments and timing devices for all the 


armed forces. It was natural for the govern- 
ment to turn to Elgin for this equipment. 
Here were the most complete laboratories and 
scientific facilities in the watchmaking world. 

Until peace, Elgin will supply our fighters 
with the finest precision tools of war. Mean- 
while, Elgin watches for civilians continue to 
be available in limited numbers. 


- ELGIN - 


GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


Elgin manufactures for army, navy and aviation use: 


thundering modern American fighters 





swift Airacobras strike with ee 
timed to the fraction of a second! 


ELGIN ELAPSED TIME AIRCRAFT 
CLOCK—Five hands, and luminous 
dial. Used by American pilots and 
navigators flying fighter planes and 
bombers. This is one of the many 
types of precision instruments and 
special timing devices Elgin is now 
creating for the combat forces of the 
United Nations. All are thoroughly 
American—created of American ma- 
terials by American craftsmen in the 
world’s largest factory devoted to the 
production of fine watches and timing 
equipment. 











NAVIGATION WATCHES « STOP WATCHES + AVIATION CLOCKS e« TANK CLOCKS e« SERVICE WATCHES «+ TIME FUZES FOR SHELLS « JEWEL BEARINGS 


SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE « RAILROAD AND TRANSPORTATION WATCHES 
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Shift in World Oil Supply? . . . Restricted Powers 
Of Marvin Jones . . . U.S.-British Conflict on Money 


Judge Sam Rosenman has an invita- 
tion to move into the White House 
when Harry Hopkins moves out to 
take up a Georgetown residence. 
Judge Rosenman has fewer strong 
opinions about personalities and is- 
sues than Harry Hopkins and may 
have less direct influence on Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


x * * 


Important Democrats in Congress 
continue to have their suspicions 
about both OPA and the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense on the ground that Re- 
publicans are prominent in these or- 
ganizations out in the field. They still 
may do something about this before 
election. 
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Cordell Hull did not seriously oppose 
the White House order that stripped 
the Department of State of power 
over Government operations in the 
foreign field. Mr. Hull is content to 
have his Department confine its func- 
tion to diplomacy and to policy mak- 
ing rather than operations. 


x * * 


Choice of a new Under Secretary of 
State narrowed down to Edward Stet- 
tinius, of Lend-Lease Administration, 
and Lewis Douglas, of War Ship- 
ping Administration. The influence of 
Harry Hopkins, who works with Mr. 
Stettinius in Lend-Lease, was decisive 
with President Roosevelt, who made 
the choice. 
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The strange rumor-mill campaign de- 
signed to block or delay elevation of 
U.S. Gen. George C. Marshall to the 
post of supreme commander of Allied 
forces and to reorganize the Army 
command for full-scale offensive op- 
erations stems from a group that op- 
poses Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell 
on the ground that he is a friend of 
Harry Hopkins. General Somervell is 
spoken of as a possible selection as 
U.S. Chief of Staff. 
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Herbert Lehman definitely will head 
the coming United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. State 
Department’s Dean Acheson and 
Adolf Berle, who successfully ma- 
neuvered Mr. Lehman out of any au- 
thority when his agency was in that 
Department, now discover that they 
made a big mistake. 


x * * 


Britain’s Lord Keynes is finding that 
strong opposition is building up in 
England to his currency-stabilization 
plan on the ground that it is too con- 
servative and too rigid. Harry White, 
for the U.S. Treasury, has been argu- 
ing that the new Keynes plan is too 
radical and subject to too few con- 
trols. British Tories are to the left of 
U.S. New Dealers on money matters. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley fast is emerging as the 
most important administrator in 
Washington outside of the military 
services. Mr. Crowley is to direct all 
foreign operations in the fields of lend- 
lease, economic warfare, relief, invest- 
ment, and he approaches the job with 
a banker's viewpoint. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace is very much pleased 
at the turn that has come in control 
over operation of American activities 
in the foreign field. Mr. Wallace 
credited Cordell Hull with a part in 
the White House decision that severed 
his connection with the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. Now Mr. Hull’s De- 
partment is forced to give up many 
of its most important activities. 


x * * 


Creation of a separate air force, in fact 
if not in name, may go along with any 
broad shift in Army command. The 
Army Air Forces always have insisted 
that they must control their own pro- 
curement outside the Army Service 
Forces. A shift to independence with- 
in the Chiefs of Staff framework 
would be a simple step. 
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Marvin Jones, as War Food Admin- 
istrator, finds himself caught in the 
same pocket as his two predecessors, 
Claude Wickard and Chester Davis. 
He is forced to take orders from the § 
White House that he does not agree 
with and gets little chance to argue§ 
back. The latest order was to go down 
the line for farm price subsidies. 





x * * 





Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
urged Sumner Welles to accept a post 
as roving ambassador after Mr. Hull 
insisted that a change should be made 
in the Under Secretaryship of State. 
Mr. Welles, however, did not agree 
that he should take a demotion. 


x * * 


Lauchlin Currie, now on loan from 
the White House, is to remain as Mr, 
Crowley’s principal administrative as- 
sistant. Mr. Currie already has many 
of the kinks in the Office of Economic 
Warfare straightened out. His views’ 
on foreign economic policy coincide 
closely with those of Mr. Crowley. 
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Some informed officials are sugégest- 
ing that both Britain and Russia will 
control larger reserves of oil after this 
war than will the U.S. The American 
reserves are being poured out lavishly 
while those of other nations are not 
being exploited to anything even ap- 
proaching the same extent. 


ses * 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s trip to the South- 
west Pacific gave the Administration 
a chance to show interest in that front 
at a time when critics were complain- 
ing that it was being neglected. 


xk * 


Senator Connally, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
has agreed to push a resolution on 
postwar international collaboration, 
but finds there are as many viewpoints 
on what the resolution ought to say 
as there are Committee members. 
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P perfog@m™mnce of America’s aircraft 
mar ll, isd@@ribute to the men who make 
well agiffiOse who fly them. 







For it fakes igement, planning, engineering, 
procurement,@@oling, training, skilled workman- 
ship, and co@fdinated effort of the highest order, 
to produceyplanes in adequate quantities...on 
schedule. 













At McDonnell, we have met production require- 
ments ... on planes, parts, and plastics on schedule. 


Behind this successful production performance is 
a well-rounded organization of seasoned aircraft 
executives, engineers, research workers, tooling 


PRODUCTION ON SCHEDULE 





experts and production specialists . . . who have 
passed along the results of many years’ experience 
to thousands of earnest hard-working shop 
personnel, 


Two additional factors have contributed materially 
to our ability to meet production requirements on 
schedule: a record of never having had a work stop- 
page due to disagreement between management and 
personnel or their collective bargaining representa- 
tives; and a policy of multiplying and facilitating 
production through sub-contracting as necessary. 


We shall welcome further opportunities to serve 
our country’s war effort. 


M°DONNELL TWhiecrapl Corporation 


Mamupacturers of PLANES - PARTS + PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 





Women's Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron 
Theirs is the man-sized job of ferrying war planes 
from factories to air-bases for Uncle Sam. Expert 


flyers, each and every one THEY ARE THE BEST. 





GOOD TOBACCO, YES... THE RIGHT COMBINATION 
OF THE WORLD’S BEST CIGARETTE TOBACCOS 


It is not enough to buy the best cigarette tobacco, it’s Qt oy, VY Vd 


Chesterfield’s right combination, or blend, of these 
tobaccos that makes them so much milder, cooler Ge. 
and definitely better-tasting. Pha 46 7, ey 


Good Tobacco, yes... but the Blend — Au 


the Right Combination — that’s the thing. © “qe “*tay, 
ty 


SMOKE CHESTERFIELDS AND FIND OUT 
HOW REALLY GOOD A CIGARETTE CAN BE 





